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THE NYMPH OF ARCADIE. 


“ Youn loves to sell !” a voice calls out 
Beneath the trees, “ young loves to sell!” 
From porch and garden round about, 
Child, maid, and matron hasten out — 
The voice was like a silver bell, 

Young loves to sell!” 


She took the basket from her head, 

This cunning nymph of Arcadie, — 

“ Tust see the soft wings, grey and red, 

Fluttering in their pleachen bed, 

Who'll buy? T will not wait, you see, 
Who’ll come to me? 


“Voung loves to sell!” the children run 

About her, “ O take all our toys, 

Take all we have and give us one!” 

Old Laia spinning jn the sun 

Cries, “Long since lost I all my joys, 
Give'me but one !” 


“Young loves to sell! _T will not stay, 
So maidens, maidens, come and buy, 
I cannot give them without pay, 
Nor let them flv, I’ll go away, 
If no one quickly comes to try 
If she can buy. 


** See how each little rosy dear 
Smiles through the wicker bars at you. 
Do not Jet your faint hearts fear, 
My darling loves! They smile and peer, 
And this one with wings azure blue, 

He beckons you. 


“ The dainty curls on that one’s brow 
Like Cupid’s own are, come and see, 
His downy cheeks are all aglow, 
Like yours, why should you hide them so? 
Let us barter and agree, 

Make haste to me.” 


Silvia, where is Silvia hid ?— 

She loosed the pearling from her hair, .- 

Her golden necklace she undid, 

Her bracelet from her wrist she slid, 

And ran and caught the prize so rare, 
Silvia the fair. 


Then every one and all at once 
Struggling round the wise nymph flew, 
None would rest without a chance, 
Such shining eyes and such a dance! 
But Silvia’s was the best I knew, 

Wings azure blue! 
Athenzum. WILLIAM B, Scott. 
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LIFE. 


OH sadness of decay! 
The autumn fields are grey, 
And long-forgotten is the hedge-row tune ; 
How sick the shattered fern, 
How harsh the woods and stern, 
How pale and palsied is the afternoon ! 


Oh gladness of decay ! 
The wild buds store the May, 
The hushed lanes listen for the blackbird’s 


song ; 
The dumb trees hoard their strength, 
The shy fern peeps, at length 

Old Death is quickened, and the days are 


long. 
Spectator. H. D. R. 


RONDEL. 
** Carpe diem.”’ 


To-DAY what is there in the air 

That makes December seem sweet May? 
There are no swallows anywhere, 

Nor crocuses to crown your hair . 

And hail you down my garden way. 


Last night the full moon’s frozen stare 

Struck me, perhaps ; or did you say 

Really, you’d come, sweet friend and fair, 
To-day ? 


To-day is here, —come, crown to-day 
With spring’s delight or spring’s despair ! 
Love cannot bide old Time’s delay ; — 
Down my glad gardens light winds play, 
And my whole soul shall bloom and bear 
To-day. 


Athenzum. THEO MARZIALS, 





TRANSFIGURATION. 


Poor, troubled heart, if thou would’st find re- 
lief, 

And think’st thy woe were eas’d if it were 

heard, 

Go, ’prentice thee to that sad-colour’d bird, 
And learn to make the world in love with grief. 
Sing as he sings, and tender eyes will weep, 

Sing to the night, as after summer’s drouth 

The dew unseals the rose’s silent mouth, 
And all but love and sorrow are asleep. 

Drug day with work, for day is loud and bold, 
Sing to the night, let sorrow make no sign 
Till it can flutter in the sunset gold, , 

Or in the silver moonlight softly shine ; 
Then let it forth, wild fire, or saving stream, 
To take its way unchalleng’d, — as a dream ! 

Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. 


In comparing for purposes of study the 
two great histories of Greece which En- 
gland produced in the last generation, a 
thought, which has most probably often 
presented itself to other students, has fre- 
quently occurred to me. Much as the 
two works differ in plan, in views, and in 
manner of execution, their difference has 
never struck me so much as in the point 
of style. And the remarkable feature of 
this difference is, that it is not by any 
means the natural variation which we 
allow for,,and indeed expect, in the pro- 
ductions of any two men of decided and 
distinct literary ability. It is not as the 
difference between Hume and Gibbon, 
and the difference between Clarendon and 
Taylor. In the styles of these great writ- 
ers, and in those of many others, there is 
the utmost conceivable diversity; but at 
the same they are all styles. We can see 
(see it, indeed, so clearly that we hardly 
take the trouble to think about it) that 
each of them made a distinct effort to ar- 
range his words into their clause, his 
clauses into their sentence, and his sen- 
tences into their paragraph according to 
certain forms, and that though these forms 
varied in the subtle and indescribable 
measure of the taste and idiosyncrasy of 
each writer, the effort was always present, 
and was only accidentally if inseparably 
connected with the intention to express 
certain thoughts, to describe certain facts, 
or to present certain characters. But 
when we come to compare Thirlwall with 
Grote, we find not a variation of the kind 
just mentioned, but the full opposition of 
the presence of style on the one hand and 
the absence of iton the other. The late 
Bishop of St. David’s will probably never 
be cited among the greatest masters of 
English prose style, but still we can see 
without difficulty that he has inherited its 
traditions. It would be difficult, on the 
other hand, to persuade a careful critic 
that Grote ever thought of such things as 
the cadence of a sentence or the composi- 
tion of a paragraph. That he took so 
much trouble as might suffice to make his 
meaning clear and his language energetic 
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is obvious ; that in no case did he think of. 
looking beyond this is I think certain. 

But the difference between these two 
great historians is very far from being a 
mere isolated fact, of little more interest 
or significance than a parallel between 
Macedon and Monmouth. It marks with 
extraordinary precision the date and na- 
ture of a change which has affected En- 
glish literature to a degree and in a man- 
ner worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion. What this change is, and whether it 
amounts to an actual decay or to a mere 
temporary neglect of style in English 
prose writing, are questions which are 
certainly of importance, and the answers 
to which should not, as it seems to me, 
lack interest. 

If, then, we take up almost any book of 
the last century, we shall find that within 
varying limits the effort of which I have 
just spoken is distinctly present. The 
model upon which the writer frames his 
style may be and probably is faulty 
in itself, and still more probably is faultily 
copied; there may be too much Addison 
in the mixture, or too much Johnson; but 
still we shall see that an honest attempt at 
style, an honest endeavour at manner as 
apart from matter, has been made, how- 
ever Clumsy the attempt may be, and how- 
ever short of success it may fall. But if 
we take up any book of the last forty or 
fifty years, save a very few, the first thing 
that will strike us is the total absence of any 
attempt or endeavour of the kind. The 
matter will, as a rule, have been more or 
less carefully attended to, and will be 
presented to the reader with varying de- 
grees of clearness and precision. But 
the manner, except in so far as certain’ 
peculiarities of manner may be conducive 
or prejudicial to clearness and precision of 
statement — sometimes perhaps to appar- 
ent precision with any sacrifice of clear- 
ness — will in most cases be found to have 
been totally neglected, if a thing may be 
said to be neglected which does not ap- 
pear to have even presented itself within 
the circumference of the field of view. 
In other words, and to adopt a convenient 
distinction, though there may be a differ- 
ence of manner, there is usually no dif- 
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ference of style, for there is no style at 
all. 

Before foing any further, it may be well 
to adopt a commendable, if antiquated 
and scholastic practice, and to set down 
accurately what is here meant by style, 
and of what it consists. Style is the 
choice and arrangement of language with 
only a subordinate regard to the meaning 
to be conveyed. Its parts are the choice 
of the actual words to be used, the further 
selection and juxtaposition of these words, 
the structure of the clauses into which 
they are wrought, the arrangement of the 
clauses into sentences, and the composi- 
tion of the sentences into paragraphs. Be- 
yond the paragraph style can hardly be 
said to go, but within that limit it is su- 
preme. The faults incident to these parts 
(if I may be allowed still to be scholastic) 
are perhaps also worthy of notice. Every 
one can see, though every one is by no 
means careful to put his knowledge into 
practice, that certain words are bad of 
themselves, and certain others to be 
avoided wherever possible. The mere 
grammar of style teaches us not to say 
“commence ” where we can say “begin,” 
or “reliable” where we can say “trust- 
worthy.” The next stage introduces dif- 
ficulties of a higher order, though these 
also are more or less elementary. Most 
people can see the faults in the following 
sentences : — , 

“ Had he always written upon the level 
we behold here there could be little ques- 
tion that the author would have taken his 
place amongst the front rank of drama- 
tists.” Here “writing upon the level we 
behold here” is a combination of the most 
obviously incongruous notions. Again, 
“They did reject him of course, but his 
speech remains as a model for all true 
men to follow, as a warning to all who 
may adopt another course,” etc. Here 
the unintentional repetition of the word 
“course” in an entirely different sense 
within the compass of a couple of lines is 
unpardonable. But these are mere rudi- 


ments; it is in the breach or neglect of 
the rules that govern the structure of 
clauses, of sentences, and of paragraphs 
that the real secret of style consists, and 
to illustrate this breach or observation is 
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lesseasy. The task will be perhaps made 
easier if we consider first in the rough 
how the prevalent English style of the 
present day differs from that of past 
times. 

Some five-and-thirty years ago De Quin- 
cey had already noticed and deplored the 
deterioration of which we speak. In his 
essay on style (reprinted in the sixth vol- 
ume of his collected works) he undertakes 
to discuss at some length the symptoms 
and causes of the disease. De Quincey, 
as any one who is at all acquainted with 
his works is aware, gave considerable at- 
tention to the subject of style,-and pro- 
fessed to be no mean authority thereon. 
There were, indeed, two peculiarities about 
him which prevented him from deserving 
a very high place as a referee on such 
matters. The first was his mistaken idea 
that extremely ornate prose — the prose 
which his ally John Wilson called “ numer- 
ous,” and which others have called Asiatic 
—was the highest form attainable, and 
that any writer who did not aim at this 
fell naturally into a lower class. The 
other was his singular crotchetisms, which 
made him frequently refuse to see any 
good in the style of writers to whom, for 
some reason or for no reason, he had taken 
adislike. It will probably be allowed, not 
merely by persons who hold traditional 
opinions, but by all independent students 
of literature, that we must look with con- 
siderable distrust on the dicta of a critic 
who finds fault with the styles of Plato 
and of Conyers Middleton. The essay 
on style, however (at least its first part, for 
the latter portions go off into endless 
digressions of no pertinence whatever), is 
much more carefully written and much 
more carefully reasoned than most of De 
Quincey’s work. The purport of it is, that 
the decay of style is to be attributed partly 
to the influence of German literature, but 
chiefly to the prevalence of journalism. No 
one will deny that the influence of newspa- 
per-writing is in many ways bad, and that to 
it is due much of the decadence in style of 
which complaint is made. But either the 
prevalent manner of journalism has under- 
gone a remarkable change during the past 
generation, or else the particular influence 
which De Quincey supposes it to have had 




















was mistaken by him. I do not myself 
pretend to a very intimate acquaintance 
with the periodical literature of thirty or 
forty years ago, and I am afraid that not 
even in the pursuit of knowledge could I 
be tempted to plunge into such a dreary 
and unbuoyant mare mortuum. With re- 
spect to the papers of to-day it is certainly 
not difficult to discern a peculiarity in their 
styles, or in what does duty for style in 
them. A large volume, for instance, might 
be profitably written, if, perhaps, not so 
profitably read, on the various stylistic pe- 
culiarities of the Zzmes. There used to be 
the famous and memorable affectation of 
peculiar spelling, or what one might per- 
haps, after the story of King Sigismund, 
call the super -orthographicam style. 
Then, some ten years ago, there came the 
great “ queen-of-Sheba ” style, which con- 
sisted in opening an article with some fact 
or allusion which had the remotest (or not 
the remotest) connection with the subject. 
Of late, perhaps, there has been less 
unity; but one style has never been lack- 
ing—a style which might be called the 
magisterial, but which I (having been once 
informed by a great master thereof, with 
whom I presumed to differ, that “all per- 
sons of common sense and morality” 
thought as he did) prefer to call the com- 
mon-sense-and-morality style. This style 
is convenient for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness. If 
you approve, you can point out not too 
enthusiastically that the view or proceed- 
ing in question is the only one which com- 
mon sense and morality allow; if (which 
is possible) you do not understand, com- 
mon-sense, by not understanding also, will 
help you out of the difficulty; and if you 
disapprove, morality will be as violently 
outraged as you like. Of the weekly pa- 
pers, it is impossible not to admire the 
free-and-easy doctrinaire-ism of the Sfec- 
tator, which is almost entirely an affair of 
style depending ona sedulous avoidance 
of ornate language, and a plentiful use of 
colloquial words and phrases about the 
least colloquial matters. Then there is 
the style of the Saturday Review in its 
political articles, a style which appears to 
be framed on the principle that thoughts 
and words economize weight by being 
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meted out in small doses, and that a pound 
of buckshot will go farther than a pound 
of bullets. Lastly, the inquirer into such 
things will not neglect the peculiar aridity 
of certain of the older Quarterlies, which 
seem to have retained the ponderous 
clauses of other days, while neglecting the 
form which saved those clauses from being 
cumbrous. But in most of all this we 
shall find little to bear out De Quincey’s 
verdict. Long and involved sentences, 
unduly stuffed with fact and meaning, are 
what he complains of; and though there is 
no doubt that we should not have to go far 
in order to find such at the present day, 
yet it does not appear, to me at least, that 
the main fault of contemporary English 
style is of this kind. On the contrary, the 
sin of which I should chiefly complain is 
the sin of over-short sentences, of mere 
gasps instead of balanced periods. Such 
a paragraph as the following will illustrate 
what I mean: “ That request was obeyed 
by the massacre of six out of the surviving 
princes of the imperial family. Two alone 
escaped. With sucha mingling of light 
and darkness did Constantine close his 
career.” I think that any one who con- 
siders this combination of two mutilated 
clauses with an interjectional copula, and 
who perceives with what ease its hideous 
cacophony might have been softened into 
a complete and harmonious sentence, 
must feel certain that its present form is 
to some extent intentional. The writer 
might very well have written: “That re- 
quest was obeyed by the massacre of six 
out of the eight surviving princes of the 
imperial family, and the career of Con- 
stantine was closed ina mixture of light 
and darkness.” Why did he not? 

Again, let us take a book of recent date, 
whose style has received considerable 
praise both in England and abroad — Mr. 
Green’s “Short History of the English 
People.” The character of Elizabeth is 
perhaps the most carefully written, cer- 
tainly the most striking, passage in the 
book, and contains a most elaborate state- 
ment of that view of the great queen 
which many historical students now take. 
It enforces this view with the greatest 
energy, and sets it before us in every de- 
tail and difference of light and shade, 
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But how inartistic it is! how thoroughly 
bad in conception, composition, and style ! 
In the first place it occupies some seven 
printed pages of uuusual extent and close- 
ness, each of which is at least equal to 
two of the ordinary octavo pages of an 
English classic author. Let any one, if 
he can, imagine one of the great masters 
who could both draw and compose, Hume 
or Middleton, Clarendon or Swift, giving 
us a character of fourteen pages. A 
portrait on the scale of Brobdingnag, with 
all features and all defects unnaturally 
emphasized and enlarged, could hardly 
be more disgusting.* 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, 
which if all the defects of contemporar 
style were to be noticed and illustrated, 
would occupy a space longer than the 
present article. In all but a very few 
writers we shall observe with certain vari- 
ations the same defects — inordinate copi- 
ousness of treatment combined with an 
utter inability, or at best an extreme un- 
willingness, to frame a sentence of due 
proportion and careful structure. It 
should certainly be possible to trace the 
origin and examine the nature of a phe- 
nomenon so striking and so universal. 

, The secret of the manner will not long 
escape us if we notice or can disengage 
the intention with which, willingly or un- 
willingly, this manner has been adopted. 
Nor is this intention very hard to discover. 
It is, as it appears to me, a desire to pre- 
sent the subject, whatever it may be, to 
the reader in the most striking and arrest- 
ing fashion. The attention of the reading 
public generally has, from causes to be 
presently noticed, become gradually con- 
centrated almost wholly upon subject-mat- 
ter. Among what may be called, intellect- 
ually speaking, the lower classes, this 
concentration shows itself not in the pref- 
erence but in the exclusive study of 
novels, newspapers, and sometimes of so- 
called books of information. A book 
must be as they say “about something,” 
or it fails altogether to arrest their atten- 
tion. To such persons a page with (as it 
has been quaintly put) no “ resting-places,” 


* I cannot refrain from noticing an instance from 
this writer of the absurdity into which the passion for 
picturesque epithet betrays many contemporary au- 
thors. t Newbury, we are told, ‘the London train- 
bands flung Rupert’s horsemen roughly off their front 
of pikes.” Here roughly is in the Polonian sense 
“*good.”” Visions of the sturdy and pious citizen dis- 
comfiting the debauched cavalier are aroused. But let 
us consider it with the sobriety proper to history and 
to art, and perhaps we shall ne 4 Mr. Green to show us 
how to fling an enemy softly off a pike. Roaring like 
& pucking-dove would be nothing to this gymnastic 
etiort. 
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no proper names and capital letters to fix 
the eye, is an intolerable weariness, and to 
them it is evident that style can be only a 
name. Somewhat above them come the 
(intellectually) middle classe’. They are 
not steealetaly confined to personal adven- 
ture, real or fictitious, or to interesting 
facts. They can probably enjoy the bet- 
ter class of magazine articles, superior 
biographies, travels, and the other books 
that everybody reads and nobody buys. 
This class will even read poetry if the 
poet’s name be known, and would con- 
sider it a grave affront if it were hinted to 
them that their appreciation of style is but 
dull and faulty. A certain amount of 
labour is therefore required on work which 
is to please these readers: labour, how- 
ever, which is generally bestowed in a 
wrong direction, on ornament and trick 
rather than on really artistic construction 
and finish. Lastly there is the highest 
class of all, consisting of those who really 
possess, or might possess, taste, culture, 
and intellect. Of these the great majority 
are now somewhat alienated from pure 
literature, and devoted rather to social 
matters, to science, or to the more fash- 
ionable and profitable arts of design. 
Their demand for style in literature is 
confined chiefly to poetry. They also are 
interested more by their favourite subjects 
treated anyhow, than by subjects for which 
they care little treated well, so that even 
by them little encouragement is given to 
the cultivation and little hindrance to the 
decay of prose style. 

Intimately connected with the influences 
that arise from this attitude and temper 
of the general reader, are certain influ- 
ences which spring from such prevalent 
forms and subjects of literature as pre- 
sent themselves to the general writer. 
The first of these forms, and unquestion- 
ably the most constant and pervading in 
its influence, is now, as it was in De Quin- 
cey’s days, journalism. No one with the 
slightest knowledge of the subject will 
pretend that the influence of journalism 
upon writing is wholly bad. Whatever 
may have been the case formerly, a stand- 
ard of excellence which is in some re- 
spects really high is usually aimed at, and 
not seldom reached, in the better class of 
newspapers. Some appropriateness in 
the use of words, rigid avoidance of the 
more glaring grammatical errors, and a 
respectable degree of clearness in state- 
ment, are expected by the reader and 
usually observed by the writer. In these 
respects, therefore, there is no falling off 
to be complained of, but rather a marked 
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improvement upon past times to be per- 
ceived. Yet, as regards the higher excel- 
ences of style, it is not possible that the 
influence of journalism should be good. 
For it must at any cost be rapid, and rap- 
idity is absolutely incompatible with style. 
The journalist has asa rule one of two 
things to do; he has either to give a rapid 
account of certain facts, or to present a 
rapid discussion of certain arguments. In 
either case it becomes a matter of neces- 
sity for him to adopt stereotyped phrases 
and forms of speech which, being ready 
cut and dried, may abbreviate his labour 
and leave him as little as possible to in- 
vent in his limited time. Now there is 
nothing more fatal to the attainment of a 
good style than the habit of using such 
stereotyped phrases and forms. With 
the imperiousness natural to all art, style 
absolutely refuses to avail itself of, or to be 
found in company with, anything that is 
ready made. The rule must be a leaden 
one, the mould made for the occasion, 
and broken after ithas passed. Every one 
who has ever seriously tried to write must 
be conscious how sorely he has been beset, 
and how often he has been overcome, by 
the almost insensible temptation to adopt 
the current phrases of the day. Bad, 
however, as the influence of journalism is 
in this respect, it is perhaps worse in its 
tendency to sacrifice everything to mere 
picturesqueness of style (for the word 
must be thus misused because there is no 
other), The journalist is bound to be 
picturesque by the law of his being. The 
old phrase, —— irritant, is infinitely 
truer of pseudo-picturesque style as com- 
pared with literature which holds to its 
proper means of appeal, than it is of lit- 
eral spectacle as compared with narrative. 


* And the journalist is obliged at any cost 


irritare animos, and that in the least pos- 
sible time. 

This tendency of journalism is assisted 
and intensified by that of another current 
form of literature, novel-writing. A ver 
little thought will show that if the novel- 
writer attains to style it is almost a marvel. 
Of the four constituent elements of the 
novel, plot, character, description, and 
dialogue, none lend themselves in any 
great degree to the cultivation of the 
higher forms of style, and some are dis- 
tinctly opposed to it. The most cunning 
plot may be developed equally in the style 
of Plato and in the style of a penny 
dreadful. Character-drawing, as the nov- 
elist understands or should understand it, 
is almost equally unconnected with style. 
On the other hand description and dia- 





logue, unless managed with consummate 
skill, distinctly tend to develop and 
strengthen the crying faults of contempo- 
rary style, its picturesqueness at any cost, 
its gasping and ungraceful periods, its 
neglect of purely literary effect. 

stly, there must be noticed the enor- 
mous influence necessarily exerted by the 
growth of what is called scientific study 
(to use the term in its largest and widest 
sense), and by the displacement in its 
favour of many, if not most, of the depart- 
ments of literature which were most fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of style. In 
whatever quarter we look, we shall see 
that the primary effort of the writer and 
the primary desire of the reader are both 
directed to what are called scientific or 
positive results, in other words to matter 
instead of manner. In using the word 
science here, I have not the slightest in- 
tention of limiting its meaning, as it is too 
often limited, to physical science. I ex- 
tend it to every subject which is capable 
of being treated in a scientific way. And 
I think we shall find that all subjects and 
all kinds of prose literature which are not 
capable of this sort of treatment, or do not 
readily lend themselves to it, are yearly 
occupying less and less the attention of 
both artists and audiences. Parliament- 
ary oratory, which furnished a vigorous if 
a somewhat dangerous stimulant to the 
cultivation of style, is dead utterly. Pul- 
pit eloquence, which at its worst main- 
tained stylistic traditions, and at its best 
furnished some of the noblest examples 
of style, is dying, partly owing to the per- 
sistent refusal of the men of Sent culture 
and abilities to enter the clerical profes- 
sion, partly to the absence of the serene 
security of a settled doctrine and position, 
but most of all to the demands upon the 
time of the clergy which modern notions 
enforce, and which make it utterly impos- 
sible for the greater number to devote a 
proper time to study. Philosophy, an- 
other great nurse of style, has now turned 
stepmother, and turns out her nurslings 
to wander in “thorniest queaches ” of ter- 
minology and jargon, instead of the 
ordered gardens wherein Plato and Berke- 
ley walked. History even, the last or al- 
most the last refuge of a decent and come- 
ly prose, is more busy about records and 
manuscripts than about periods and para- 
graphs. Only criticism, the youngest and 
most hopeful birth of time as far as prose 
style is concerned, has not yet openly 
apostatized. It is true that even here 
signs of danger are not wanting, and that 
already we are told that criticism must be 
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scientific, that its reading must not be des- 
ultory, and so forth. But on the whole 
there is little fear of relapse. The man 
who would cut himself a coat from an- 
other’s cloth must bring to the task the 
knowledge and genius, the care and la- 
bour, of a skilled fashioner if he is to 
make good his claim of ownership. The 
man who has good work in perpetual con- 
templation is not likely to be satisfied 
with the complacent production of what 
is bad. 

There is, moreover, one influence, or 
rather one set of influences, hostile to the 
attainment of style in the present day 
which I have as yet left unnoticed, and 
the approach to which is guarded b 
ground somewhat dangerous to the tread. 
It will, I think, appear to any one who 
contemplates the subject fully and impar- 
tially that style is essentially an aristo- 
cratic thing; and it is already a common- 
place to say that the spirit of to-day, or 
perhaps the spirit of the times immedi- 
ately behind us, is essentially democratic. 
It is democratic not in any mere political 
sense, but in the intolerance with which it 
regards anything out of the reach of, or 
incomprehensible to, the ordinary Philis- 
tine, working by the methods of Philistia. 
Intellectual and artistic pre-eminence, ex- 
cept in so far as it ministers to the fan- 
cies of the vulgar (great or small), is per- 
haps especially the object of this intoler- 
ance. Every one has witnessed or shared 
the angry impatience with which the ordi- 
nary Briton resents anything esoteric, fas- 
tidious, or fine. And the charms of prose 
style especially merit these epithets, and 
are not to be read by any one who runs, 
or tasted by any one who swallows in 
haste. Gaudy ornament is_ intelligible, 

raphic drawing is intelligible; but the 

ner cadences of the period, the more in- 
tricate strokes of composition, fall unre- 
garded on the common ear and pass un- 
noticed by the common eye. To be 
tickled, to be dazzled, to be harrowed, are 
impressions of which the uncultured man 
is capable; they require little intellectual 
effort, and scarcely any judgment or taste 
in the direction of thatlittle. But the 
music of the spheres would form but a 
sorry attraction in a music-hall pro- 
gramme, and Christopher Sly is not willing 
to accept nectar in exchange for a pot of 
even the smallest ale. And if the angry 
resentment of not a few readers gives the 
votary of style but little chance of an 
audience, it must be admitted that the lack 
of what I have called an aristocratic spirit 
gives the audience little chance of a per- 
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former. The conditions of modern life 
are unfavourable to the attainment of the 
peculiar mood of somewhat arrogant in- 
difference which is the characteristic of 
the scholar. Every one knows Dean 
Gaisford’s three reasons for the cultiva- 
tion of the Greek language ; and I for my 
part have no doubt that one of them most 
accurately describes an important feature 
of the Wesen des Gelehrten. \t may not 
be necessary for him “to read the words 
of Christ in the original ; ” it may not be of 
absolute importance that he should “have 
situations of affluence opened to him.” 
But it certainly is essential that he should 
“look down on his fellow-creatures from 
a proper elevation ;” and this is what the 
tendency of modern social progress is 
making more and more difficult, at any 
rate in appearance. You cannot raise 
the level of the valleys without diminish- 
ing the relative height of the hills; and 
you cannot scatter education and element- 
ary cultivation broadcast without dimin- 
ishing the value of the privileges which 
appertain to superior culture. The old 
republic of letters was, like other old re- 
publics, a democracy only in name, but in 
reality a more or less close oligarchy, look- 
ing down on metics and slaves whose de- 
gradations and disabilities heightened its 
courage and gave a zest to its freedom. 
In letters, as in politics, we are doing our 
best to change all this; and the possible 
result may be, that every one will soon be 
able to write a Daily Telegraph article, 
and that no one will aspire to anything be- 
yond.* 

The general characteristics of style 
which the influence, combined or partial, 
of these forces has produced have been 
already indicated, but may perhaps now 
be summed up. Diffuseness; sacrifice of 
the graces of literary proportion to real or 
apparent clearness of statement; indul- 
gence in cut-and-dried phrases; undue 
aiming at pictorial effect; gaudiness of 
unnatural ornament; preference of gross 
and glaring effects ex bloc to careful com- 
position. Certain authors who are either 
free from these defects or have vigour 
enough to excuse or transform them must 
now be noficed. 

For reasons obvious, though various, it 
is not my intention to discuss in any way 


* I have for the present thought it better to leave 
out of consideration the probable effect of the dimin- 
ished study of classics in modern school and university 
education. ‘That this effect is decidedly adverse to the 
cultivation of style is sufficiently obvious, but the sub- 
ject is too complicated to be incidentally treated, and 
perhaps the diminution itself is too recent for its effects 
to have been as yet much felt. 
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at the present time the style of the author 
of “Sartor Resartus.” Mr. Carlyle being 
thus removed, there can be little question 
who must take the foremost place in a dis- 
cussion as to the merits and demerits of 
modern English prose style. And yet, 
audacious or paradoxical as the assertion 
may seem, it is at least doubtful whether 
in strictness we can assign to Mr. Ruskin 
a position in the very highest rank of 
writers if we are to adopt style as a crite- 
rion. The objection to his manner of 
writing is an obvious one, and one which 
he might very likely take as a compliment: 
it is too spontaneous in the first place, and 
too entirely subordinate to the subject in 
the sonnel. I hope that it may be very 
clearly understood that I can see passages 
in “ Modern Painters” and in the “ Stones 
of Venice ” (for I must be permitted to neg- 
lect the legions of little books with parody- 
provoking titles which have appeared in 
the last three lustres) which, for splendour 
of imaginative effect, for appropriateness 
of diction, for novelty and ———- of 
conception, stand beyond all chance of 
successful rivalry, almost beyond all hope 
of decent parallel among the writings of 
ancient and modern masters. But in 
every case this marvellous effect will, 
when carefully examined, be found to de- 
pend on something wholly or partially ex- 
trinsic to the style. Mr. Ruskin writes 
beautifully because he thinks beautifully, 
because his thoughts spring, like Pallas, 
ready armed, and the fashion of the ar- 
mour costs him nothing. Everybody has 
heard of the unlucky critic whose com- 
ment on Scott’s fertility was that “the in- 
vention was not to be counted, for that 
came to him of its own accord.” So it is 
with Mr. Ruskin. His beauties of style 
“come to him of their own accord,” and 
then he writes as the very gods might 
dream of writing. But in the moments 
when he is off the tripod, or is upon some 
casual and un-Delphic tripod of his own 
construction or selection, how is his style 
altered! The strange touches of unfore- 
seen colour became splashed and gaudy, 
the sonorous roll of the prophetic sen- 
tence-paragraphs drags and wriggles like 
a wounded snake, the cunning interweav- 
ing of scriptural or poetic phrase is 
patched and seamy. A Balaam on the 
Lord’s side, he cannot curse or bless but 
as itis revealed to him, whereas the pos- 
sessor of a great style can use it at will. 
He can shine on the just and on the un- 
just; can clothe his argument for tyrann 

or for liberty, for virtue or for vice, wit 

the same splendour of diction, and the 
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same unperturbed perfection of manner; 
can convince us, carry us with him, or 
leave us unconvinced but admiring, with 
the same unquestioned supremacy and the 
same unruffled calm. Swift can write a 
jeu @esprit anda libel on the human race, 
a political pamphlet and a personal lam- 
poon, with the same felicity and the same 
vigour. Berkeley can present tar-water 
and the Trinity, the theory of vision and 
the follies of contemporary free-thinking, 
with the same perfect lucidity and the 
same colourless fairness. But with Mr. 
Ruskin all depends on the subject, and 
the manner in which the subject is to be 
treated. He cannot even blame as he can 
praise; and there must be many who are 
ready to accept everything he can say of 
Tintoret or of Turner, and who feel no 
call to object to any of his strictures on 
Canaletto or on Claude, who yet perceive 
painfully the difference of style in the 
panegyrist and the detractor, and who 
would demand the stricter if less obvious 
justice, and the more artistic if appar- 
ently perverted sensitiveness, of the 
thorough master of style. 

But if we have to quarrel with Mr. 
Ruskin because he has not sufficient com- 
mand of the unquestioned beauties of his 
style, because he is not, in Carew’s words — 


A king who rules as he thinks fit 
The universal monarchy of. wit, 


but is rather a slave to his own thoughts 
and fancies, a very opposite fault must be 
found with the next writer who falls to be 
mentioned. “ We do not,” says an author 
with whom I am surprised to find myself 
in even partial and temporary agreement, 
“we do not get angry so much with what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says as with his in- 
sufferable manner of saying it.” In other 
words, there is no fear of omitting to no- 
tice a deliberate command and peculiarity 
of manner in Mr. Arnold, whether that 
manner be considered “insufferable” or 
no. For myself I must confess, that 
though I have very rarely felt the least in- 
clination to get angry with anything which 
the author of “ Culture and Anarchy ” may 
have chosen to say, and though I have in 
common with all the youth of Zion an im- 
mense debt to acknowledge to his vindica- 
tion of our faith and freedom from the 
chains of Philistia, yet I could very fre- 
quently find it in my heart to wish that Mr. 
Arnold had chosen any other style than 
that which appears to afford him such ex- 
treme delight. Irony is an admirable 
thing, but it must be grave and not gri- 
macing. Innocence is an admirable thing, 
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but it should not be affected. To have a 
manner of one’s own is an admirable 
thing, but to have a mannerism of one’s 
own is perhaps not quite soadmirable. It 
is curious that his unfortunately success- 
ful pursuit of this latter possession should 
have led Mr. Arnold to adopt a style 
which has more than any other the fault 
he justly censured twenty years ago as the 
special vice of modern art—the fault of 
the fantastic. No doubt the great mas- 
ters of style have each a cachet which is 
easily decipherable by a competent stu- 
dent; no doubt, in spite of Lord Macau- 
lay, Arbuthnot is to be distinguished from 
Swift, and the cunningest imitators of 
Voltaire from Voltaire himself. But to 
simulate this distinction by the deliberate 
adoption of mere tricks and manners is 
what no true master of style ever yet at- 
tempted, because for no true master of 
style was it ever yet necessary. Mr. Rus- 
kin, to use the old Platonic simile, has not 
his horses sufficiently well in hand; at 
times the heavenly steed, with a strong 
and sudden flight, will lift the car amid the 
empyrean, at times the earth-born yoke- 
fellow will drag it down, with scarcely the 
assistance and scarcely the impediment of 
the charioteer. But even this is better 
than the driving of one who has broken 
his horses, indeed, but has broken them 
to little but the mincing graces of the 
Lady’s Mile. 

It is not possible to speak with equal 
definiteness of the style of a third master 
of English prose, who ranks in point of 
age and of reputation with Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Arnold. It would certainly be an 
over-hasty or an ill-qualified critic who 
should assert that Mr. Froude’s style is al- 
ways faultless; but, on the other hand, it 
may be asserted, without any fear what- 
ever of contradiction carrying weight, that 
at its best it is surpassed by no style of 
the present day, and by few of any other, 
and that at its worst its faults are, not of a 
venial character, for no fault in art is 
venial, but at any rate of a kind which 
may meet with more ready excuse than 
those of the writers previously noticed. 
These faults aré perhaps two only — un- 
due diffuseness and undue aiming at the 
picturesque. We have seen that these 
are the two most glaring faults of the age, 
and by his indulgence in them, and the 
splendid effects which he has produced by 
that indulgence, Mr. Froude has undoubt- 
edly earned his place, if not as a sdcu- 
larischer Mensch, at any rate as a repre- 
sentative man. No one, perhaps, who has 
read can fail to count among the triumphs 
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of English prose the descriptions of tn 
Pilgrimage of Grace in the “ History,” o 
Sir Richard Grenvil’s last fight in the’ 
“Short Studies,” of the wreckers at Bal- 
lyhige in the “ English in Ireland.” There 
are also many shorter passages which ex- 
hibit almost every excellence that the most 
exacting critic could demand. But i! is 
not to be denied that Mr. Froude has very 
frequently bowed the knee before the altar 
of Baal. It is unlawful to occupy twelve 
mighty volumes with the history of one 
nation during little more than half a cen- 
tury: it is unlawful for the sound critical 
reason of St. John, that if such a practice 
obtained universally, the world could not 
contain the books that should be written; 
and also for the reason that in such writin 
it is almost impossible to observe the reti- 
cence and compression which are among 
the lamps of style. It is unlawful to im- 
agine and set down, except very sparingly, 
the colour of which the trees probebly 
were at the time when kings and queens 
made their entrance into such and such a 
city, the buildings which they may or ma 
not have looked upon, the thoughts which. 
may or may not have occurred to them. 
Such sacrificings at the shrine of effect, 
such trespassings on the domains and 
conveying of the methods of other arts 
and alien muses, are not to be commended 
or condoned. But one must, at the same 
time, allow with the utmost thankfulness 
that there are whole paragraphs, if not 
whole pages, of Mr. Froude’s, which, for 
practised skill of composition and for 
legitimate beauty of effect, may take their 
place among the proudest efforts of En- 
glish art. 

It will probably be agreed that the three 
writers whom I have noticed stand at the 
head of contemporary English prose 
authors in point of age and authority ; but 
there are other and younger authors who 
must necessarily be noticed in any account 
of the subject which aims at completeness. 
Mr. Swinburne’s progress as a prose-writer 
can hardly have failed to be a subject of 
interest, almost equally with his career as 
a poet, to every lover of our tongue. His 
earliest appearance, the essay on Byron, is 
even now in many respects characteristic 
of his work; but it does not contain — 
and it is a matter of sincere congratu'a- 
tion for all lovers of English prose that 
it does not contain—any passage at all 
equal to the magnificent descant on Mar- 
lowe, which closes its ten years younger 
brother, the essay on Chapman. In the 
work which has occupied this interval, the 
merits and defects of Mr. Swinburne asa 
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prose-writer may be read by whoso wills. 
At times it has seemed as if the weeds 
would grow up with the good seed ‘and 
choke it. Mr. Swinburne has fallen into 
the error, not unnatural for a poet, of for- 
getting that the figures and the language 
allowable in poetry are not also allowable 
in prose. The re pe luxury of alliter- 
ation has attracted him only too often, and 
the still more dangerous licence of the 
figure called chiasmus has been to him 
even as a siren, from whose clutches he 
has been hardly saved. But the noticeable 
thing is that the excellences of his prose 
speech have grown even stranger and its 
weaknesses weaker since he began. In 
the essay on Blake, admirable as was much 
thereof, a wilful waste of language, not 
unfrequently —— on a woful want of 
sense, was too frequently apparent. In 
the notes on his poems, and in “ Under 
the Microscope,” just as was most of the 
counter-criticism, it was impossible not to 
notice a tendency to verbiage and a prone- 
ness, I will not say to prefer sound to 
sense, but unnecessarily to reinforce sense 
with sound. But at the same time, in the 
“Essays and Studies,” and the essay on 
Chapman, no competent critic could fail to 
notice, notwithstanding occasional out- 
breaks, the growing reticence and severity 
of form, as well as the increasing weight 
and dignity of meaning. Mr. Swinburne, 
as a prose-writer, is in need of nothing but 
the pruning-hook. Most of his fellows are 
in want chiefly of something which might 
be worth pruning. 

It is obviously impossible in the present 
article to notice minutely all even of the 
more prominent names in contemporary 
prose. Some there are among the older 
of our writers who yet retain the traditions 
of the theological school of writing, to 
which style owes so much. A good deal 
might be said of Cardinal Manning’s earlier 
style (for his progress in this hierarchy has 
hardly corresponded with his promotion 
in the other), as well as of Dr. Newman’s 
admirable clearness and form, joined as it 
is, perhaps unavoidably, to a certain hard- 
ness of temper. Mr. Disraeli’s stylistic 
peculiarities would almost demand an essay 
to themselves. They have never perhaps 
had altogether fair play ; for novel-writing 
and politics are scarcely friends to style. 
But Mr. Disraeli has the root of the mat- 
terin him, and has never been guilty of 
the degradation of the sentence, which is 
the crying sin of modern prose; while his 
unequalled felicity in the selection of sin- 
gle epithets (witness the famous “ Batavian 
graces ” and a thousand others) gives him 





a supply of legitimate ornament which few 
writers have ever had at command. 
Tastes, I suppose, will always differ as to 
the question whether his ornamentation is 
not sometimes illegitimate. The parrot- 
cry of upholstery is easily raised. But I 
think we have at last come to see that 
rococo work is good and beautiful in its 
way, and he must be an ungrateful critic 
who objects to the somewhat lavish emer- 
alds and rubies of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Of younger writers, there are not many 
whose merits it would be proper to specify 
in this place; while the prevailing defects 
of current style have been already fully 
noticed. But there is one book of recent 
appearance which sets the possibilities of 
modern English prose in the most favour- 
able light, and gives the liveliest hope as 
to what may await us, if writers, duly 
heeding the temptations to which they are 
exposed, and duly availing themselves of 
the opportunities for study and imitation 
which are at their disposal, should set 
themselves seriously to work to develop 
pro virili. the prose resources of the En- 
glish tongue. Of the merely picturesque 
beauty of Mr. Pater’s “ Studies in the His- 
tory of the Renaissance,” there can be no 
necessity for me to say anything here. In 
the first place it cannot escape the notice 
of any one who reads the book, and in 
the second, if there be any truth in what 
has been already said, the present age by 
no means needs to be urged to cultivate 
or to appreciate this particular excellence. 
The important point for us is the purely 
formal or regular merit of this style, and 
this is to be viewed with other eyes and 
tested by other methods than those which 
are generally brought to bear by critics of 
the present day. The main point which I 
shall notice is the subordinate and yet inde- 
pendent wore of the sentences when tak- 
en separately from the paragraph. This is 
a matter of the very greatest importance. 
In too much of our present prose the 
individual sentence is unceremoniously 
robbed of all proper form and comeliness. 
If it adds its straw to the heap, its duty is 
supposed to be done. Mr. Pater has 
not fallen in this error, nor has he fol- 
lowed the multitude to do evil in the 
means which he has adopted for the pro- 
duction of the singular “ sweet attractive 
kind of grace” which distinguishes these 
studies. A bungler would have depended, 
after the fashion of the day, upon strongly 
coloured epithets, upon complicated and 
quasi-poetic cadences of phrase, at least 
upon an obtrusively voluptuous softness 
of thought and a cumbrous protraction of 
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sentence. Not so Mr. Pater. There is 
not to be discovered in his work the least 
sacrifice of the phrase to the word, of the 
clause to the phrase, of the sentence to 
the clause, of the paragraph to the sen- 
tence. Each holds its own proper place 
and dignity while contributing duly to the 
dignity and place of its superior in the 
hierarchy. Let any reader turn to pp. 15, 
16, or pp. 118, 119, of the book, and 
see, as he cannot fail to see, the extraor- 
dinary mastery with which this complicat- 
ed success is attained. Often the cadence 
of the sentence considered separately will 
seem to be — and will in truth be — quite 
different from that of the paragraph, be- 
cause its separate completeness demands 
this difference. Yet the total effect, so 
far from being marred, is enhanced. 
There is no surer mark of the highest 
style than this separate and yet subordi- 
nate finish. Inthe words of Mr. Ruskin, 
it is “so modulated that every square inch 
is a perfect composition.” 

It is this perfection of. modulation to 
which we must look for the excellence 
that we require and do not meet with in 
most of the work of the present day, and 
it is exactly this modulation with which 
all the faults that I have had to comment 
upon in the preceding pages are incon- 
sistent. To an artist who should set be- 
fore him such a model as either of the 
passages which I have quoted, lapses 
into such faults would be impossible. He 
will not succumb to the easy diffuseness 
which may obliterate the just proportion 
and equilibrium of his periods. He will 
not avail himself of the ready assistance 
of stereotyped phraseology to spare him- 
self the trouble of casting new moulds and 
devising new patterns. He will not im- 
agine that he is a scene-painter instead of 
a prose-writer, a decorator instead of an 
architect, a caterer for the desires of the 
many instead of a priest to the worship of 
the few. He will not indulge in a style 
which requires the maximum of ornament 
in order to disguise and render palatable 
the minimum of art and of thought. He 
will not consider it his duty to provide, at 
the least possible cost of intellectual effort 
on the part of the reader, something 
which may delude him into the idea that 
he is exercising his judgment and his taste. 
And, above all, he will be careful that his 
sentences have an independent complete- 
ness and harmony, no matter what pur- 
pose they may be designed to fulfil. For 
the sentence is the unit of style; and by 
the cadence and music, as well as by the 
purport and bearing, of his sentences, the 
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For 

ears, almost for centuries, French prose 
nas been held up as a model to English 
prose-writers, and for the most part justly, 
Only of late has the example come to have 


master of style must stand or fall. 


something .of the helot about it. The 
influence of Victor Hugo—an influence 
almost omnipotent among the younger 
generation of French literary men— has 
been exercised in prose with a result 
almost as entirely bad as its effect in verse 
has been good. The rules of verse had 
stiffened and cramped French poetry 
unnaturally, and violent exercise was the 
a thing required to recover suppleness 
and strength ; but French prose required 
no such surgery, and it has consequently 
lost its ordered beauty without acquiring 
compensatory charms. The proportions 
of the sentence have been wilfully disre- 
garded, and the result is that French prose 
is probably now at a lower point of aver- 
age merit than at any time for two cen- 
turies. 

That an art should be fully recognized 
as an art, with strict rules and require- 
ments, is necessary to attainment of excel- 
lence in it; andin England this recogni- 
tion, which poetry has long enjoyed, has 
hardly yet been granted to prose. No 
such verses as we find by scores in such 
books as Marston’s satires would now 
suggest themselves as possible or toler- 
able to any writer of Marston’s powers; 
but in prose many a sentence quite as in- 
tolerable as any of these verses is con- 
stantly written by persons of presumably 
sound education and competent wits. 
The necessities of the prose-writer are, 
an ear in the first place: this is indispen- 
sable and perhaps not too common. In 
the second place, due study of the best 
authors, as well to know what to avoid as 
what to imitate. Lastly, care, which per- 
haps is not too much to demand of any 
artist, so soon as he has recognized and 
has secured recognition of the fact that 
he is an artist. Care is indeed the one 
thrice-to-be-repeated and _ indispensable 
property of the prose-writer. It is pre- 
eminently necessary to him for the very 
reason that it so easy to dispense with it, 
and to write prose without knowing what 
one does. Verse, at least verse which is 
to stand, as Johnson says, “the test of the 
finger if not of the ear,” cannot be written 
without conscious effort and observation. 
But something which may be mistaken for 
prose can unfortunately be produced with- 
out either taste, or knowledge, or care. 
With these three requisites there should 
be no limit to the beauty and to the variety 
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of the results obtained. The fitness of 
English for prose composition will mie d 
be questioned, though it may be contend- 
ed with justice that perhaps in no other 
language has the average merit of its 
prose been so far below the excellence of 
its most perfect specimens. But the re- 
sources which in the very beginning of 
the practice of original composition in 
fully organized English could produce the 
splendid and thoughtful, if quaint and cum- 
brous, embroideries of “ Euphues ” and the 
linked sweetness of the “ Arcadia,” which 
could give utterance to the symphonies of 
Browne and Milton, which could furnish 
and suffice for the matchless simplicity of 
Bunyan, the splendid strength of Swift, 
the transparent clearness of Middleton 
and Berkeley, the stately architecture of 
Gibbon, are assuredly equal to the de- 
mands of any genius that may arise to em- 
ploy them. 

It is therefore the plain duty of every 
critic to assist at least in impressing upon 
the mass of readers that they do not re- 
ceive what they ought to receive from the 
mass of writers, and in suggesting a mul- 
tiplication and tightening of the require- 
ments which a prosaist must fulfil. There 
are some difficulties in the way of such im- 
pression and suggestion in the matter of 
style. It is not easy for the critic to es- 
cape being bidden, in the words of Nicholas 
Breton, “not to talk too much of it, having 
so little of it,” or toavoid the obvious jest of 
Diderot on Beccaria, that he had written an 
“ouvrage sur le style on il n’y a point de 
style.” For, unluckily, fault-finding is an un- 
gracious business, and in criticising prose 
as prose the criticism has to be mostly fault- 
finding, the pleasanter if even harder task 
of discriminating appreciation being asa 
rule withheld from the critic. But I can 
see no reason why this state of things 
should continue, and I know no Utopia 
which ought to be more speedily rendered 
topic, than that in which at least the same 
censure which is now incurred by a halt- 
ing verse, a discordant rhyme, ora clumsy 
stanza, should be accorded to a faultily- 
arranged clause, to a sentence of inhar- 
monious cadence, to a paragraph of irreg- 
ular and ungraceful architecture. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 


“HoLitoa! Betty zs gorgeous ! 
she? Rather!” 


Isn’t 





Rude boy! 

Will the day ever dawn when brothers 
will be heard to speak as befits their hum- 
ble station? Will sisters ever succeed in 
extracting from those chubby lips any- 
thing approaching to respectful language ? 
Will Beatrix ever prevail with Tom? 

We should say not. 

To begin with, Bee is half-hearted 
about it. When there is no one else 
present, no spectator to see, no auditor to 
hear, she is ready to be Bet, Betty, Bee, 
anything and everything the boys choose 
to callher. She assists in their projects, 
overlooks their shortcomings, stand in the 
breach when the schoolroom revolts from 
the dining-room, and is a useful, humble, 
and efficient companion. 

But down-stairs the scene changes. 

Beatrix expects to be Beatrix. 

She would, when there, fain exact from 
Jack, Tom, and Charlie, a degree of sub- 
servience, and likewise an amount of 
reticence, which the poor lads do not un- 
derstand, and are not disposed to submit 
to. She thinks it mean of Charlie to tell 
aloud that she has been galloping bare- 
backed on the pony all the afternoon, and 
frowns him down accordingly; whereas 
poor Charlie regards it as a feat worthy of 
mention, and wonders what his sister 
would be at! 

Or Jack is the delinquent. He com- 
plains, in no undertones certainly, that 
Betty had forgotten to send his macin- 
tosh to be dried, after wearing it out in 
the rain. He did not mind her taking the 
macintosh, but she ought to have sent it 
to the kitchen when she came in. 

Jack has a generous nature, and his 
complaint is just. It is therefore perfect- 
ly incomprehensible to him that Bee 
should crimson up to the eyes, as she 
gracefully lounges over her embroidery 
by Lady Adela’s side, and that she should 
seize the moment when they meet alone 
in the gallery afterwards, to reproach him 
for his rudeness and stupidity. 

Had he grudged her the use of his 
coat? Had he not gone without, himself, 
and got drenched, and never said a word 
about it? It is too bad to find fault with 
him for only wishing to have it dried; 
she knew they were going out in the boat 
after dinner, and that was why he cared; 
and if she did the same thing again, he 
would just hide the macintosh, and that 
was all about it. 

Beatrix cannot make them compre- 
hend. 

She has only been emancipated from 
schoolroom bondage a few months ago, 
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and it seems to her that she has overleapt 
a great barrier. 

In her inmost soul she loves her old 
ways as dearly as ever; but she regards 
them in something the same light as 


a smuggler turned coast-guardsman may | 


be supposed to view his former occupa- 
tions. 

They go against his conscience, but 
they are dear to his heart. 

To tie flies, manufacture nets, and cower 
over bubbling pots of we | in the back 
regions, is still delightful to our little 
Bee; and she has no intention of forego- 
ing her haunts, though the coast-guards- 
man must perforce abjure his. Such do- 
ings need not be adverted to in polite cir- 
cles. No one would ever suspect this 
graceful poe model of fashion, if it were 
not for these boys, these dreadfully can- 
did, superfluously communicative asso- 
ciates of hers. 

Has she no means of keeping them 
quiet? 

Many a time Miss Graeme sits on 
thorns in her pink embroidered muslin 
and pearls, hearing what she dares not 
confute, and is powerless to turn aside. 

Afterwards comes an encounter, of 
course, even while her outraged feelings 
warn her that it is unavailing. 

What can she mean? What dave they 
done? What a goose she is to think of 
such rubbish ! 

And this happens so often that the boys 
are growing weary of it, and Beatrix too. 

They are beginning to experience con- 
tempt for their sister, and she disgust at 
them. 

How will it end? 

“Betty zs gorgeous! 
er!” 

It is Tom who says it, Tom who opens 
his round eyes and his wide mouth, and 
emits the impassioned sentiment. 

They had been having a most delight- 
ful afternoon in their great, comfortable, 
untidy den at the back of the house; and 
Beatrix, bedaubed with paste, and ad- 
hered to by many a curly shaving, the 
very heart and soul of the proceedings, 
had betaken herself off at the sound of 
the dressing-bell, more than half an hour 
before her brothers. 

Five minutes sufficed for their toilet. 

With shining, soapy faces, and unfas- 
tened sleeve-links, they had torn down in 
the wildest haste at the sharp summons 
of the second gong; but Bee had not ap- 
peared. 

Dinner is announced, off they all file in 
procession, and as they pass, behold! the 


Isn’t she? Rath- 
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staircase is illuminaied by a radiant vis- 
ion, a picture. 

Beatrix, all in white, with silver stars 
that shiver and quiver in the lamp-light; 
great fuchsia bells hanging over her fair 
neck; locket, bracelets, sparkling buckles 
peeping out on little white satin slippers, — 
Beatrix takes them all by storm, and Tom 
confesses it. 

Old Sir Charles gives a grunt, and 
passes forward. He had almost forgotten 
who was coming that evening, but for no- 
body will he alter his own peculiar cos- 
tume, his ancient, quaintly-cut swallow- 
tail, black watered silk waistcoat, and 
light morning trousers, so out of all keep- 
ing that they nearly break Lady Graeme’s 
heart every time that the incongruity 
strikes her afresh. 

For no one will he change the huge 
black satin stock wound twice round his 
high, stiff, slightly frayed-out shirt-collar. 

She says he looks a perfect guy; but 
he does not —he looks a very dear, kind, 
clean, funnily-dressed old gentleman. 

But Lady Graeme disapproves still 
more of her daughter’s appearance. 

Rich and sober is her own attire, and 
the two extremes are unsuitable in her 
eyes. 

“ Bee, my dear!” 

“Yes, mamma?” 

“ This is too much, dear child. A fam- 
ily party, your brother and one other gen- 
tleman; indeed, you look over-dressed, 
my love.” 

“You forget Miss Williams, mamma; 
we are not quite alone. And Arthur is 
so particular, I thought you would be 
sorry if he complained.” 

“White satin slippers!” murmured 
Lady Graeme, in a low reproachful aside. 

“Arthur always looks at my shoes the 
first thing. You know, mamma, he used 
to speak to you about them.” 

“There is a medium between shabbi- 
ness and smartness, Bee. Your untidi- 
ness at one time used to annoy me very 
much, but I had rather see even that than 
this excess of attention to dress. Those 
slippers are only fit for a ball; at least, 
for myself, I never wear white ones at a 
dinner-party. Of course under white 
dresses it is different —~—” 

“That was exactly what I thought, 
mamma. Even my bronze ones did not 
look nice under this dress.” 

“But why wear the dress at all, my 
dear? You have plenty of others, and 
your brother will think we have a house 
full of people. The best thing you can do 





is to change it after dinner.” 
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Bee thinks otherwise. 

She was prepared for something of this 
sort, and perhaps could have been down a 
little sooner, had she not thought it expe- 
dient to slip into the dining-room behind 
the others. They caught her a moment 
too soon. 

She has quite made up her mind to 
wear the silver grenadine this evening. 

Not without a qualm, it is true, a tremu- 
lous shaking of the resolution ere it set- 
tled down ; but once fixed, such vibrations 
only serve to render the resolve more 
steady. 

Our pretty Beatrix is, you see, a very 
young lady. 

Trifles, questions which will appear to 
her of minute importance by-and-by, now 
loom before her fancy, mighty as giants. 

Of the world she had seen next to noth- 
ing. 

' presentation, a few weeks’ uncertain 
and limited gaieties, for which Lady 
Graeme took her to a London hotel, and 
which neither of them enjoyed in the least ; 
this, with a round of visits at country- 
houses in August and September, includ- 
ing the northern meeting, are all that Bee 
could point to, if she came to confession 
about that “season,” and those “house 
parties,” to which she so glibly alludes in 
conversation. 

She makes the most of it, poor child ! 

She skims over the surface of her small 
experience so lightly, and prates in the 
half-acquired jargon of Belgravia so clev- 
erly, that good Lady Graeme does not 
half like it, and wonders whether, after all, 
she was right in undertaking that expedi- 
tion, which cost her such infinite trouble 
with Sir Charles, and for which the poor 
baronet had to pay so heavily. 

P She had felt it at the time to be her 
uty. 

a now she does not see what else 
she could have done. The children must 
have their day. All the other girlies of 
her acquaintance are either going through 
the same or have been so, and why not 
her Beatrix? 

Here is Bee shut up for the winter in 
an old Scotch country-house, where she 
will see nobody, and be seen by nobody, 
until perhaps the New Club Ball may stir 
up Sir Charles to think he would enjoy 
meeting his old cronies once more; and 
they may spend a week or so in the rush 
of engagements which cluster round that 
mpesenee event in Auld Reekie, and that 
is all. 

Is it fair to her young daughter on the 
threshold of life ? 
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For herself, the gentle dame is quite 
content; her winter months are never dull, 
but she looks at Beatrix. 

Yes; she is sure, quite sure, that she 
could have done nothing else ; and still — 

Why should Bee be so different when 
she stays out to what she is at home? 

Why should all these little airs and 
graces be packed up in her travelling-trunk 
to go with her, as regularly as are her 
dresses ? and why should there be such a 
stock of them both ? 

A morning and evening garment for 
every day of the visit, no matter to whom, 
or for how long; such a fuss about her 
flowers and her ribbons, her hats to match, 
her gloves to contrast; and such atten- 
tions exacted from the maid, who rarely 
fastens a button for her at other times! 

And when in the drawing-room, there is 
creeping over her a something —it is too 
vague to define, but it is not real, it is not 
inborn — an engrafted taint of artificiality, 
that just takes the edge off little Bee’s at- 
tractiveness. 

Even with the Malcolms, whom she has 
known so long, and the Cathcarts, who 
are the plainest and quietest of country 
folks, even before them, the small displa 
goes on; and her mother hears the soft 
voice take a peculiar note, and marks cer- 
tain turns of phrases, inflation of facts, sup- 
pressions, newly-acquired accentuations 
—in truth, a host of petty distortions, 
which seem even to trivial too think of, but 
which nevertheless cause her to twist her 
conscience inside-out to see if she can be 
to blame in any way for it all. 

Of course, whenever there is company 
at their own old castle, it is the same; but 
for the last month visitors there have been 
rare. 

With the exception of poor Miss Wil- 
liams’s annual visitation, indeed, they have 
been quite alone. 

Betty has superseded Beatrix alto- 
gether in the boys’ lips; and Betty has 
been as merry and pleasant and delightful 
a little household spirit as mother’s heart 
could wish to see. 

She walks and rides with her father, 
practises diligently every forenoon, and 
sings to them her sweet simple songs in the 
evenings; produces rough sketches of the 
November sunsets, wonders of art in the 
family estimation ; and, above all, is great 
in the boating, the sea-fishing, the oyster- 
gathering, during those famous low tides 
which only come in the late autumn. 

Macky, the old nurse, remonstrates 
against the last-named amusement — re- 





monstrates, at least, against Miss Bee’s 
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being called before seven o’clock, and 
wandering so far and wide in her quest. 

The oysters! Oh ay, she is glad to get 
the oysters, but they might be had nearer 
hand; her mamma little thinks how far 
she goes; the water will be upon her 
some day; the mornings are getting too 
cold, she will catch (expressive phrase !) 
her death. 

Betty turns a deaf ear, and the old 
woman’s maunderings go for nothing. 

Now they are preparing for the Christ- 
mas party, and already there is a change. 

“Why in the world could Arthur not 
have waited till next week, when those 
other people are coming, instead of rush- 
ing down upon us in this > and bring- 
ing that Captain Blurt, Bluff, Blount, or 
whatever his name is, with him?” 

Sir Charles does not like being put out 
of his way, and telegraphic messages are 
not at all in his line; but the sore which 
chafes him most is, that Arthur demands 
what he is uncertain of being able to com- 
ply with, and yet would ill like to refuse 
—a roe-drive for himself and his friend 
the very day after their arrival. 

“ Coming on Monday night with Blount. 
Not till late. Have a hunt for Tuesday.” 

So ran the telegram, and certainly it 
was a cool one. 

They knew who Captain Blount was, 
had heard of him as one of Arthur’s 
brother officers, but not a word of his 
coming to Castle Graeme till that morning. 

One thing was good —they were not to 
arrive tilllate; and Lady Graeme breathed 
a sigh of relief as she read the words. 
Her housekeeping difficulties are great at 
this time of year, and potato-soup and 
Loch Fyne herrings would not commend 
themselves to the young guardsman as 
first courses, when his friend is there. 

When alone, Arthur can make very 
short work of the soup, and will come 
back for herrings a second and a third 
time; but that is quite another thing. 

Every one knows, down to the lowest 
scullery-maid, that when the captain, as 
he has been fondly styled since the day he 
held his commission, brings home a guest, 
they must look to their steel. 

Nothing escapes his eye. Little omis- 
sions and economies which are winked at 
by the kind old laird and his gentle dame, 
had better not be tried before the rampant 
young autocrat, who is the real master of 
the house while he is in it; and Duncan 
shakes his head with twinkling humorous 
ye: as he unfastens the second silver 
chest, and Macky bustles up again and 
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again to her linen-press and her store- 
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room, thinking, with fond, proud hearts, 
how they will catch it if everything is not. 
quite to my lord’s mind. 

As for Bee, the telegram put her quite 
in a flutter. There were flowers to be got, 
few as there are in the greenhouse at pres- 
ent; rooms to be arranged; above all, 
oysters to be brought in from her own re- 
serve bed on the shore. 

Who that had seen Betty Graeme when 
the tide was out that morning, tucking up 
her short skirts, putting aside the slip- 
pery tangle, and kneeling on the rocks, 
while with grave and anxious care she se- 
lected her oysters ; who that had watched 
her afterwards bearing them, breathless 
and dripping, homeward — displaying her 
freight with honest pride at the window 
where her father sat — doing it all for her- 
self because the boys were out, and doin 
it as well or better than any of them could, 
— would have dreamt that this dainty 
apparition at the evening dinner-table 
could be one and the same creature ? 

No harm, either, in the transformation, 
if only Beatrix will still be Betty at heart. 

4“ Td only,” thinks Lady Graeme, “ Ar- 
thur will not begin putting his foolish no- 
tions into her head, and if only Captain 
Blount will let her alone !” Captain Blount 
does let her alone, unexpectedly, unac- 
countably in the mother’s eyes. 

He has come down to shoot roes and 
wild-duck, and does not in the least heed 
Arthur’s fears that he will find the old 
place dull, nor his insinuations that his 
sister would have had some girls down to 
meet them if she had known. 

Arthur means to be questioned about 
the sister. 

He would have described her as just 
out, and awfully run after, which he would 
have declared was the greatest nuisance, 
as he was expected to tool her about 
everywhere — with whatever else he sup- 
poses likely to enhance her consequence. 

But his friend does not give him the 
chance. 

He has never met Miss Graeme, and 
does not in the least care whether she has 
girls to meet them or not; nor indeed, to 
tell the truth, is he so passionately at- 
tached to Arthur as to be very deeply inter- 
ested in his people at all: but he does 
like wild-duck shooting, and he fancies 
very much the idea of a roe-drive. 

Sir Charles, however, he is taken with, 
in spite of himself. In spite of the black 
watered silk waistcoat and morning trou- 
sers too. 

Harry is a sportsman, and he can rev 





erence a veteran in the craft. 
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All alive and interested now, although’ 


he had slept peacefully in his big arm- 
chair till the very moment of their arrival, 
the laird finds a ready listener in his son’s 
friend. 

That message from the keeper restored 
his equanimity; the hunt has been satis- 
factorily arranged, and his cares are at 
rest. 

A ceaseless hum proceeds from the big 
chair. Beatrix wonders what they can 
find to say more, when over and over the 
same well-known names — Henry, Purdie, 
Westley Richards — recur in the conver- 
sation. 

“TI could tell you a curious thing, Cap- 
tain Blount——” A quarter of an hour 
passes. 

“J remember something like that, Sir 
Charles.” Another quarter of an hour. 

Ten o’clock, the servants come in to 
prayers, and the evening is over. 

Beatrix sweeps past the stranger with a 
stately little bend ; he starts up and shakes 
hands, looks round to see how many more 
are coming, politely stands while every 
one is scuffling about, and, as they leave 
the room, sinks into his chair again, with 
“ My uncle had a deer-forest””— and Bee 
laughs outright behind the door. 

What a man! 

On Arthur, however, his sister’s careful 
toilet has not been thrown away. 

He quite approves —he was proud to 
present her—she has made him capital 
tea; and he and his friend have had a 
warm reception. 

Allis as it should be; and accordingly 
our young man’s brow is smooth: he pat- 
ronizes his mother and pets his sister, 
plemesy regards the boys, who 

ang on his lips, and gaze into his face; 
and Lady Graeme’s heart lightens —she 
really feels the joy of having her first- 
born by her side; her husband’s anima- 
tion exhilarates her spirits, and Captain 
Blount is viewed through rose-coloured 
spectacles. 

Sheep’s-head for breakfast! 

Arthur makes the best of it; supposes, 
aloud, that it is there out of compliment to 
his tastes ; and puts nearly the half on his 
own plate. 

As he passes to his chair from the side- 
table, he says to Blount, “ You never saw 
“ before!” and jocosely holds out the 
plate. 

Honest Blount answers simply, “ Thank 
you,” and stretches forth his hand to take 
it. 


Arthur stops short. 
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“It is sheep’s- 
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head, Harry. You don’t know what sheep’s- 
head is.” 

“1 am very fond of it — thanks.” 

Taken aback, Arthur goes to the side- 
board for more, and finds that Jack, Tom, 
and Charlie have swept off the remainder 
among them. 

This is too bad. 

He loves sheep’s-head and is ashamed 
of it; and here he has to put up with the 
shame without the sheep’s-head ! 

“ Mamma, why don’t we have break- 
fasts like everybody else? There is noth- 
ing but fish here — no omelets, nor curry, 
nor anything!” cried the young man, mag- 
nificently. 

Lady Graeme looks down her plentiful 
board. - ' 

Eggs, scones, rolls, hot cakes, jams, 
marmalade, toast, bread-and-butter, in 
abundance — on the sideboard cold meats, 
fish, and game; what would the boy 
have? i 

She knows better than to argue with 
him, however: Arthur in this spirit is best 
let alone — the loss of the sheep’s-head 
has ruffled his equanimity, and the pleasant 
mood of the previous evening is gone. 

“ Miserable tea!” he mutters. 

To this also she turns a deaf ear. 

“Bee, why don’t you look after things ? 
I hate to bring anybody here when every- 
thing is at sixes and sevens. Look at that 
spoon! Duncan doesn’t keep the silver 
fit to be seen! You let everything go 
down when I am not here: every one does 
just as they please; and papa and mamma 
never say a word.” 

“Do be quiet, Arthur; Captain Blount 
will hear you.” 

“T told you I was going to bring him, 
and—— How was there no hot water 
in the bath-room this morning ?” he breaks 
off abruptly. 

“1 don’t know. How should I?” re- 
torts Beatrix, with dignity. 

“That’s it. You don’t know. Nobody 
ever does know about anything in this 
house. I suppose Macky won’t know, 
either. Blount will think us the queerest 
lot. That he could not even get a hat 
bath !” 

“Oh, I suppose it was that pipe; I 
heard Macky talking about it, Arthur. 
The man has not come yet, and she was 
so put out; she said you would scold her. 
Don’t say anything — it will be put right 
this week.” 

“Which means next week, or next 
month. As if she could not have got it 
done before now! It is always the way. 
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Why was the man not had over yester- 
day?” 

“TI really do not know. Howcan you 
be so disagreeable?” cries poor Bee, her 
patience on the wane. “ Speak about it 
yourself. How can I know about pipes 
and things ?” 

“Mamma ought to look after it,” the 
rumbling undertone goes on. “Mamma 
never makes Macky do anything now. 
Do, for any sake, let us have a decent 
luncheon! hotchpot, and proper things. 
Blount is accustomed to having everything 
in the best style.” 

She dutifully acquiesces, and hopes he 
has now run himself out. 

But no. 

She is by no means so smart as on the 
evening before, and in this he finds a 
fresh grievance. 

“That gown of yours is too light for 
this time of year. Velveteen is the 
or Why don’t you have velveteen?” 

“I have not got my winter things 

t. 

“ And when do you mean to get them, 
ray ? ” ‘ 

“ Oh, by-and-by I shall send for some. 
It is so difficult down here, and after 
Christmas we shall have nobody.” 

“ And you mean to wear that all the 
winter?” 

“ No, of course —I told you I thought 
it would do for just now; the weather is 
still so fine —you know it never is very 
cold here; and mamma thinks we shall go 
in to Edinburgh in February. I was wait- 
ing till then.” ' 

“Do go to a decent dressmaker, then. 
That woman of mamma’s can’t make any- 
thing fit to be seen. You should have 
seen those girls at the duke’s; they had 
on the jolliest gowns every day.” 

" They were able to afford * I dare- 
say. 
von, that’s all nonsense! A good 
gown is just as cheap to make up as a bad 
one ——” 

“ But a good dressmaker is not as cheap 
to go to as having them made up at 
home.” 

“They never turn you out the same.” 

“I know they don’t.” She is too gen- 
erous to tell him how she smarts under 
this knowledge — nay, more, how she had 
almost written that order to Madame Val- 
lotin, when her father’s complaints of his 
extravagance made her stop. 

Accordingly Arthur feels he has the 
best of it, and proceeds to deliver a hom- 
ily to the purpose that economy consists 
in having the best of everything — things 
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that last, you know, and always look well, 
and you are never ashamed of them, even 
if they get a little bit old-fashioned. 

All very well, but when the young man 
of the family is of this opinion, it — 
not unfrequently that he puts it out of the 
power of the other members to act in ac- 
cordance with it. 

Bee would not hint this to Arthur for 
the world, but in her heart she rebels. 

As for him, he is already in a better 
humour. 

“You should have seen those girls at the 

duke’s,” he repeats. “Some of them were 
awfully nice.” 
“Oh, tell me about your visit there; 
you never wrote a word to us, and I 
wanted so much to hear. Now, begin; 
who were there?” cries Bee, brightening 
up. 
*S0 he begins — she is all attention ; he 
is mollified, soothed : she questions, he re- 
joins with complacency, and by the time 
that breakfast is over, the sky is quite se- 
rene. 

But one pair of loving eyes have cast 
more than one anxious glance towards her 
full-fledged nestlings, and a simple wile has 
been devised whereby Arthur and Bee 
may not be too often undisturbed in each 
other’s company. 

“ My poor boy, he means no harm; but 
they are both so young, and-she is so 
easily led. I had far rather see her romp- 
ing with Jack and Charlie,as she did a 
year ago, than drinking in Arthur’s foolish 
notions, and trying to be like the giddy 
girls he tells her about.” 

Bee has already begun to resume some- 
thing of the Beatrix manner. 

Arthur has been relating to her his ad- 
ventures with one young lady in a dogcart, 
and showing the purse another has worked 
for him, while he declares he must not for- 
get the gloves he owes to a third; each of 
the three is declared to be “awfully jolly 
and friendly,” and she is given to under- 
stand that this is quite the approved 
thing. 

So by way of being friendly, she is 
writing at the davenport when the young 
men come in, and looks up with a little 
simper, wondering why they are not yet 
gone? What can they mean by dawdling 
about in that way the whole morning; the 
day is half over! 

This to Arthur — at Blount. 

Harry replies in good faith. “The 
beaters are only assembling now, Miss 
Graeme; we are not to start for a quarter 
of an hour. Are you coming to see us 





off?” 
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Miss Graeme laughs at the idea, but her 
more sophisticated brother approves. 

“Come along, Bee; you can come to 
the top wood, at all events, and Jack will 
bring you home.” 

Jack. — “ Catch me!” 

“ Well, she can stay with me, then, and 
I'll look after her — can’t she, mamma?” 
says the young sovereign, graciously. 
Unless in avery bad temper, Arthur al- 
ways extends his benign protection to his 
sister. 

But will she be with him all the time? 
Is it not too far to walk? Bee is sure she 
is able for it? Thick boots ? Galoshes? 

Satisfied on these points, Lady Graeme 
has no objection; Arthur will be taken up 
with the sport, and she sees in Betty’s 
dancing eyes her great desire. 

A roe-hunt is nothing new to her, it is 
true, but she is too much an out-of-doors 
creature not to delight in the walk, and the 
sport, and the fun and excitement gener- 
ally. 


If only Captain Blount had not been 


going. His being there is a check upon 


them all. However, she will keep out of 
his way; and he cannot think her accom- 
panying them very odd, or Arthur would 
not have proposed it. 

Besides (Betty, not Beatrix, speaking), 
she does not care what he thinks ! 

Gladly she leaves her notes unwritten, 
tumbles them into the drawer, and in her 
glee at escaping runs headlong against 

arry, who is standing outside the door, 
staring, with one eye shut, down the muz- 
zle of his gun. 

Bee, in running against the gun, knocks 
it from the eye, and it scrapes his cheek. 

“I beg your pardon; I am so sorry!” 
cries she, —— and flies up-stairs. 

Harry Blount looks after her, for just 
half a minute, then he rubs his cheek, and 
stares down the gun-muzzle again. 

Outside the beaters are gathering fast. 

Duncan’s wizened visage peers out of 
the hall-door, and hails M‘Killop, the long- 
bodied policeman, who proposes to keep 
the boys in order, and has tried it in vain, 
at every hunt in the Castle Graeme drives, 
for the last ten or fifteen years. 

The boys will not be kept in order; but 
M‘Killop enjoys the sport as much as any 
one of them, and the dinner after it too. 

“M‘Killop, will ye tak’ onything ? ” 

“Thank ye, Duncan; no’ the noo. Are 
they ready yet?” 

“They'll be ready soon enough. Sir 
cme is gone ben, and he’s aye to his 
ime. 





“Ts that fat George o’ yours to gang wi’ 
us, Duncan?” 

“ He'll no’ gang far, ye needna fear.” 

“ Has he been on the hill, ever?” 

“ No’ he.” 

“ We'll gie him a taste o’t, then. What 
stryngers hae ye in the hoose the day?” 

“ An Englisher wi’ the captain, that’s a’.’ 

“Nane o’ the Striven set?” in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“ Nane but oorSelves the day.” 

M‘Killop administers chastisement to 
an explosive boy, and touches his cap to 
my lady at the window. 

A voice from behind, and Arthur .ap- 
pears. “How are you, M‘Killop? Are 
these all you have got for us to-day?” says 
he, petal 

“Deed, an’ I thocht we had done pretty 
weel, captain. There’s five-and-thairty 
here, and yonder’s a wheen mair on the 
road.” 

“ Aw, yes. Not so bad, after all. We 
have usually a great many more,” observes 
Arthur to his friend; “but these will do 
the work, and that is all we want.” 

“ A’ we want, indeed!” mutters the 
policeman, indignantly ; “an’ me getting 
them thegither the haill o’ yesterday! Sir 
Charles kens better.” 

Sir Charles comes out beaming all over. 

“Hey, M‘Killop! You have a fine set 
of lads here to-day. A splendid array, eh, 
Arthur? You see we can get up a hunt 
as well as ever, though you did give us 
such short notice. It was too bad of the 
captain, was it not, M‘Killop?” 

M‘Killop grins, pacified and _ self-con- 
scious; while Arthur talks to Blount as 
loudly as he can; and Beatrix, feeling a 
little ashamed of her brother, tries also to 
cover his confusion. 

Then follows a rush from behind, Jack, 
Tom, and Charlie, exuberant, ecstatic, per- 
fectly uncontrollable in their rejoicings. 

“] say, papa, look at George. George 
is going! He! he! he!” 

No one can help looking at George, of 
course. Duncan openly sniggers; M‘Kil- 
lop turns aside; and Blount, Arthur, and 
Beatrix on the door-steps glance at each 
other. 

Six-foot-high George, the most solemn 
of footmen, is there, his fat white face sur- 
mounted by a fancy cap; his borrowed 
attire, if not unfit, at least unfitting, from 
top to toe; his hand grasping as grievous 
a crab-tree cudgel as ever did that of 
Giant Despair. 

“ George / you can’t walk!” Sir Charles 
blurts out. 








‘ 


- place. 
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“T can try, Sir Charles.” George in no 
wise disconcerted. 

“Why, man” — begins his master, and 
bursts out a-laughing. 

Then the whole of the boys set up a 
roar. 

George reddens, half-inclined to cry. 

“Never mind, then; come along!” 
cries the old gentleman, recovering ; “and 
if you do walk, those legs of yours belie 
you. Now then, M‘Killop. At the old 
Lead off!” 

Off they march, scramble, run, and 
scuffle. 

The gravel and the velvet turf in front 
is sadly cut up and trampled upon, but 
the laird’s eye is bright and joyous. Lady 
Graeme, with Miss Williams—the poor, 
dull, uninteresting Miss Williams — with 
whom fate obliges her to pass this day in 
company, is standing at the window, and 
they salute her gaily as they pass. 

What a morning it is! 

Brightly sparkles the frost upon the fir- 
trees, as it drips beneath the influence of 
the noonday sun. The sea is atits lowest, 
calm as glass, blue as the heavens above 
it, here and there twinkling in diamond 
points of light, anon covered from shore 
to shore with those long streaks that tell 
where the herring lie heneath. 

All along the wet sands the gulls, cur- 
lews, and herons are feeding. A flock of 
ducks is sailing in and out among the 
rocks and headlands of the bay. 

One solitary bird, large and white, hovers 
overhead in the blue picture-frame. Pa- 
tiently it waits awhile, circles round, re- 
gains the former point, then flashes from 
its height, with a sharp report strikes the 
water —and the solan goose has seized its 

rey. 

“ Look, Captain Blount; you won’t see 
a sight like that south of the Tweed! That 
fellow is come all the way from Ailsa to 
fish these waters. See, see, up he goes!” 
cries the old sportsman, standing stock- 
still, “Up, up, up! now he has found his 
place again, and a bonnie fish in his maw, 
I'll warrant him! Did you hear the noise 
he made? Did you hear that clap?” 

“ Was that report from the bird?” cries 
Blount. “I thought it was a shot from 
the opposite shore.” 

“ Ay, it was’ the bird. They seldom 
come as far as this till about this season 
of the year. Then you may see one by 
himself pretty frequently, sometimes two, 
not often more at a time.” 

They are walking on again, up through 
the narrow wood-paths, Sir Charles point- 
ing hither and thither as he pours out 
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tales of exploits past; and faster and 
faster he and Blount hurry along, till Bee 
and her brothers are left far behind. 

When the reach the trysting-place every 
one is waiting. Confusion, talking, loiter- 
ing ensues, but at last the main body start; 
a few efficient hands being told off to the 
passes. 

Arthur and his sister depart for their 
station, and Captain Blount is marched off 
to his, under escort. 

Arthur’s pass is not far from the cot- 
tage, and is soon reached. He smokes, 
she walks up and down, and an hour goes 
by. 
oe wild whoops break out at 
different points, and the prolonged cry of 
the beaters is heard, now far in the dis- 
tance, now startlingly close at hand, but 
nothing presents itself. 

Bee feels it slightly monotonous, but 
does not like to say so, and another hour 
is gone. 

“Two o'clock,” says Arthur. “What 
in the world i 

Bang! a single report. 

“That was Blount! That shot did ex- 
ecution! They will be here next!” cries 
Arthur, all excitement. “Keep quiet, 
Bee, and don’t you stir. Come in behind 
this tree. Ah, that little wretch, Charlie! 
what is he setting up his pipe for? Be 
quiet, you impertinent little ape!” snarls 
his brother, between his teeth. 

Charlie continues to yell, yell, yell; 
Arthur is getting furious; suddenly comes 
a soft rustling, a gentle pit-pat on the 
mossy path: he puts out his hand and 
touches Beatrix. She has seen it already, 
the timid creature, all confused, trembling, 
and suspicious, creeping along the quiet 
opening which may prove a shelter from 
agony and death. ‘ 

Ha! what is that? Something unusual, 
something dangerous? A piece of red 
among the green, a sparkle among the 
brackens. 

Dare she venture on? One slender 
limb is extended, the graceful head is 
thrown upwards, the scared eyeballs 
search the prospect. 

The ambuscade cowers motionless, 
Arthur’s finger on the trigger; there 
comes a shout from above, and the doe 
bounds forward to her fate. 

That shot needed not much of the 
sportsman’s skill. Within ten yards of 
Beatrix she lies mortally wounded, the 
poor palpitating sides heave more and 
more faintly, the mouth opens and shuts 
in spasms of agony. 

Bee cannot look, nor speak, nor move. 
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“T’ll soon settle you, my friend!” cries 
the happy hunter, taking out his knife. 

“ Oh, Arthur, don’t !’ ’ 

. “What? you needn’t look. It’s all 
right. Put the poor animal out of its 
ain.” 

“ Oh, do let it alone ! let it die in peace.” 

A sceptical laugh as he steps forward ; 
she puts her hands before her eyes, and 
rushes into the wood. 

“ Where is your sister?” 

It is Blount who has come up, joyously 
excited. ‘ Mine is a buck, and the sweet- 
est little head you ever saw! If Sir 
Charles will give it me, I mean to have it 
stuffed.” 

“A buck, is it? I heard you. I 
thought you were going to have all the 
luck. When it wasn’t a right and left, I 
thought they must have moved off, and 
that it was that little fool Charlie who had 
done it! But the crittur knew better,” 
says he, in high good-humour. 

“ But where is your sister?” 

“ She has made off, I do believe. She 
would not stay to see the coup de gréce. 
Well, if the governor does his part, we 
shall have done a pretty good morning’s 
work. Were the beaters near you?” 

“ Only once — that fat footman of yours 
holding out nobly: and oh! you should 
hear him call; the slow pomposity with 
which he gives it forth, and his strut, strut, 
strut along— but no notion of giving in. 
He can’t be a bad fellow.” 

“George? Oh, by no means, but I 
should have thought too much of a swell 
for this work. Now for luncheon —it is 
at the keeper’s; and we have earned it, 
Harry, and no mistake.” 

“ But where is your sister?” 

“Oh, she will turn up; she’s all right.” 
(Bether these girls! what a nuisance they 
are !) “Come along.” 

“ She can’t go walking about the woods, 
you know, with all these guns about, and 
in that brown dress, too. We must find 
her.” 

“You look, then. I must go on and 
see that all is ready. Just wait a minute 
here, and she is sure to make her appear- 
ance.” 

“Can I miss the way?” 

“Oh dear no. Besides, she knows it; 
but you had better come with me. Stop, 
I'll call. Bee! holloa!” 

“Tam here,” comes a low voice from 
the fern, not very far off. 

“ And what did you give us such a 
fright for, then? Here were we just going 
off” to hunt for you; at least Harry was. 
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Come out here, you goose! we are going 
in to luncheon.” 
“ Is —is the creature dead, Arthur?” 
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“Dead? Agesago. Come out, I say.” 

She has been crouching on the wet 

ound behind a mossy rock, and comes 

orward with slow steps and a curiously 
white face. 

“Well,” exclaims her brother, “I did 
not think you had been sucha silly! You 
have been at a hunt often enough before.” 

“T never saw one killed, and I never 
will come out again!” cried poor Beatrix. 

Harry Blount is looking at her, and 
suddenly he seizes her arm, and exclaims, 
“ Take care, Miss Graeme!” But he is 
too late: the colour has all left Bee’s face, 
and she has sunk down sick and faint on 
the pathway. 

What is to be done? 

Arthur whistles in his consternation, 

Blount lifts her in his arms, and the two 
— each other with a gaze of mute and 
helpless appeal. 
Arthur has brandy, but no water — it is 
whiskey, by the way, as he is obliged to 
confess; but do they dare to give her 
this? If she were to choke! Neither of 
them knows what might happen, and 
Arthur looks at the bottle, and shakes it, 
and thinks he would like a mouthful him- 
self, but puts it back in his pocket again. 

“T'll tell you what, Harry. I'll run for 
the keeper’s wife. You hold her there, 
and I sha’n’t be gone a minute!” 

Off he scampers, thankful to be free; 
while poor Blount, awkward and wretched, 
is left with his h¢pless burden. 

“ She is very pretty,” he thinks. “ Poor 
girl! What ashame it was to bring her, 
and how happy and jolly she was about 
coming! It was the sight of the blood, I 
know, just when she was tired and famish- 
ing. Now, who is to take herhome? Not 
I. I must have one try in the next pass. 
Oh, she is coming round, is she?” 

Yes; she opens her eyes, draws a 
breath, and puts her hand to her forehead, 
from which Harry has removed the hat. 

Suddenly he twirls her round with ve- 
locity, putting himself between her eyes 
and the sad sight that had unnerved her 
before, and with the motion the maiden 
begins to feel something strange in her 
position. 

a Her senses return, and she rises to her 
eet. 

How thankful Blount is to hear foot- 
steps coming! for Arthur has met Sir 
Charles, and the boys and keepers, all on 





their way to the cottage. 
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The doe is speedily removed; and Bea- 
trix, whom her brothers regard with awe, 
is comforted and exhorted by her father. 
“A sportsman’s daughter, and can’t 
stand a shot, Bee! Who would have 
believed it of you? What will mamma 
say? We must get youhome somehow, 
as soon as we have had something to eat. 
One of the boys must go back with you.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
(continued.) 


EnovuGu of creoles, Chinese, and coo- 
lies for this once; we are yet at the out- 
set of our voyage. Returning towards 
the factory, we pay a visit to the airy and 
well-constructed hospital ; sore feet seem 
the principal complaint. The climate is, 
in itself, a healthy one; epidemics are 
rare, marsh-fever scarcely heard of, and 
yellow fever, like cholera, a historical event 
of years past. Hence disease when it 
occurs is mostly traceable to some dis- 
tinct cause of individual folly, unreason- 
able custom, or, as is frequently the case 
with the self-stinting coolie, insufficient 
diet. Nor is there any doubt that here, 
as in almost every other West-Indian col- 
ony — Demerara is one of the few hon- 
ourable exceptions — sanitary regulations 
and medical service are far from their 
best. Let them be reformed, as they 
easily may, and the inhabitant, European 
or other, of the Guiana coast will have no 
reason to complain of his lot, so far as 
climate is concerned, even when contrast- 
ed with the bracing atmosphere and in- 
vigorating breezes of the northern sea- 
shore. 

A look at the truly regal king-palm, 
an African importation, and said to be 
the only specimen in the colony, that 
waves its crown of dense fronds, each 
thirty and forty feet long, in front of the 
Voorburg residence, and we re-embark; 
not sorry, after the hot sunshine we have 
endured, to find ourselves once more 
under the boat-awning in the temperate 
river-breeze. . ° 

In a few minutes more we have rounded 
the point of Fort Amsterdam, where of 
course flags are flying and officers and 
soldiers in all the glory of uniform are 
hastily marshalling themselves alongside 
of the battery at the water’s edge to greet 
his Excellency who, hat in hand, acknowl- 
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edges their salutations from the deck. 
And now, with the tide to help, we are 
steaming up the giant Commeweyne, and 
enter straight on a scene of singular. 
beauty, and a character all its own. For 
breadth of stream, indeed, and colour or 
discolour of water, the river hereabouts, 
that is for about twenty miles of its lower 
course, might fairly pass for the Danube 
anywhere between Orsova and Widdin, 

or perhaps for a main branch of the Nile 

about Benha, with the sole discrepancy 

that whereas the Commeweyne, thanks 

to the neighbouring Atlantic, is tidal, the 

two last-named tributaries of the tideless 

Mediterranean and Black Seas are not so. 

But that large reddish water-snake, that 

writhes its ugly way up the current; that 

timber-raft of rough-hewn but costly ma- 

terials, bearing on its planks the tall naked 

African figures that guide its way; that 

light Indian corial, balanced as venture- 

somely as any Oxford skiff, and managed 

by a boatman as skilful, however ragged 

his clothes, and reckless his seeming, as 

the precisest Oxford undergraduate ; that 

gleaming gondola-like barge, with its 

covered cabin—is the reclining form 

within dark or. fair?—and its cheery- 

singing crew —all these are objects not 

of Bulgarian, nor even, though not abso- 

lutely dissimilar, of Egyptian river-life. 

The hot light mirrored on the turbid 

water, the moist hot breeze, the intense 

hot stillness of earth and sky, between 

which the very river seems as if motion- 

less, and sleeping in the monotony of its 

tepid flow — these also are unknown to the 

Nile of the Cairene Delta, or the Turko- 

Wallachian Danube; they belong to a 

more central zone. Details of the sort 

might, however, be every one of them 

—the “bush negroes” and the covesed 

Dutch barges excepted — equally well 

found, as I myself can bear witness, on the 

Essequibo, the Demerara, or any other of 

the neighbouring Guiana-coast rivers. But 

not so the scarce interrupted succession 

of estates, sugar, cocoa, and plaintain, to 

the right and left, each with its quaint 

name, most often Dutch, telling some 

tale of the hopes, cares, expectations, anx- 

ieties, affections, joys, sorrows, of former 

owners long ago. 

Various as were the early fortunes of 
the “estates,” their later times. have been 
to the full as varied, or perhaps more. 
Some have by good management, backed 
with the requisite capital, retained through 
all vicissitudes of trade and strife, of 





slavery, apprenticeship, and emancipa- 
tion, a sufficiency of creole labour to 
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keep all or the greater part of their old 
West-Indian prosperity; and announce 
themselves accordingly as we sail past, by 
smoking chimneys, roofs and walls in 
good repair, and clustering cottages, 
amid the dense green of cocoa-groves, 
or the verdant monotony of sugarcanes, 
only interrupted at regular distances by 
canal and dyke, or by some long palm- 
row, planted more for beauty than for 
profit. In the distance towers a huge 
cotton-tree, magnificent to look at, but 
useless else, and chiefly spared to hu- 
mour negro superstition, that yet brings 
offerings of food and drink to the invis- 
ible power, rather maleficent than other- 
wise, supposed to reside under its boughs. 
Or, again, signs of recent additions and 
improvements, with long white rows of 
regulation-built cottages, the tenements of 
coolies or Chinese, attest fortunes not 
only maintained but improved by the in- 
fusion of “new blood” from the Indian 
or the Celestial empire. Or a reverse 
process has taken place; the cane has ab- 
dicated in favour of less costly, but also 
less remunerative rivals; and the white 
proprietor has made place for a black 
landowner, or more commonly for several, 
who now cultivate the land in accordance 
with their narrow means. Here the em- 
erald monotony of the land is broken; 
patches of cassava-growth, like an infinity 
of soft green cupolas, crowded one on the 
other, and undulating to every breath of 
air, show chequerwise between acres 
where the metallic glitter of vigorous plan- 
tain leaves, or tall hop-like rows of climb- 
ing yam, tell of an unexhausted and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible soil. Jotted freely 
amid the lesser growths, fruit-trees of every 
kind spread unpruned with a luxuriance 
that says more for the quantity than the 
quality of their crop; but this is the trop- 
ical rule, and even Dutch gardening-skill 
is unavailing against the exuberance of 
growth in climates like these. Mean- 
while, the stately residence of the former 
proprietor, who by the way had in all 
probability been for many years an absen- 
tee, before by a natural result he became 
a bankrupt—the tradition is a stereo- 
typed one, and recurs every day — has at 
last been totally abandoned as out of keep- 
ing with the simpler requirements of his 
successors. They content themselves 
with small cottages half-buried in a med- 
ley of flower-bushes, and kitchen-growth 
close by; though in more than one in- 
stance our creole, reverting to the heredi- 
tary oriental instinct of ease and how to 
take it, has built himself on the green 
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margin of some creek or river inlet, a 
pretty painted kiosk, worthy of finding 
place among its likenesses on the shores 
of the Sealers or Nile, and answerin 
the same ends. An unroofed factory an 
ruined chimney close by combine to mark 
the present phase, a necessary though a 
transient one, of land-ownership, through 
which Surinam is passing; a more hope- 
ful one, though less brilliant, than that of 
exclusively large estates and costly fac- 
tories owned by. few. 

I am again,—for this is not a diary, 
where everything is put down according 
to the order in which it occurred, but 
rather a landscape picture, where I take 
the liberty of arranging accessories as 
best may suit convenience or effect,— I 
am again on board our steamer onward 
bound with the rest. Sometimes our 
course lies along the centre of the river, 
and then we have a general view of either 
side, far off, but seen in that clearness of 
atmosphere unknown to the northern 
climes, which, while it abolishes the ef- 
fects of distance, creates a curious illu- 
sion, making the smallness of the remoter 
objects appear not relative but absolute. 
Sharp-edged and bright-coloured in the 
sun, houses and cottages stand out in an 
apparent foreground of tree and field; 
miniature dwellings, among a miniature 
vegetation; with liliputian likenesses of 
men and women between. Then, again, 
we approach one or the other bank; and 
see! the little palm-model is sixty feet 
high at least, and the gabled toy-house a 
large mansion three or four storeys high. 
And now the fields and gardens reach 
down to the very brink of the stream, and 
our approach has been watched by the 
labourers from far; so that by the time 
we are gliding alongside, troops of blacks, 
men and women, the former having hasti- 
ly slipped on their white shirts, the latter 
rearranged their picturesque head-ker- 
chiefs of every device and colour, gala- 
fashion, hurry down to the landing-place 
for a welcome. Some bear with them lit- 
tle Dutch or fancy flags, others, the chil- 
dren especially, have wild flowers‘in their 
hands; two or three instruments of 
music, or what does duty for them, are 
heard in the crowd; and a dense group 
forms, with the eager seriousness befit- 
ting the occasion about the two dwarf 
cannon by the wharfside, which are now 
banged off amid the triumphant shouts of 
the one sex and the screams of the other. 
We, on the deck and paddle-boxes, re- 
turn the greetings as best we may, the 
governor waves his hat, fresh shouts fol- 
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low; till the popular excitement—on 
shore, be it understood —takes the form 
of a dance, begun for our delectation, and 
continued for that of the dancers them- 
selves, long after we have glided away. 
White dresses, dashed here and there 
by a sprinkling of gay colours; behind 
them a glowing screen of garden-flowers, 
further back and all around the emerald 
green of cane-fields, overhead tall palms, 
not half seared and scant of foliage as we 
too frequently see them in the wind-swept 
islands of the Caribbean archipelago, but 
luxuriant with their heavy crowns; or 
giant flowering trees, crimson and yellow, 
the whole flooded, penetrated everywhere 
by the steady brightness of the tropical 
day, — 
Till all things seem only one 
In the universal sun, 


a gay sight, and harmonizing well with the 
sounds of welcome, happiness, and mirth. 
These tell, not indeed perhaps of all-ab- 
sorbing industry, of venturesome specula- 
tion and colossal success, but of sufficiency, 
contentment, and well-doing, — good things 
too in their way. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COTTICA. 


“—— a leaf on the one great tree, that up from old 

9 in itself the whole of the virtue 

and life o 
Bygone days, drawing now to itself all kindreds and 
nations, 
And must have for itself the whole world for its root 
and branches.” 
CrouGH. 

DuRInG the whole of the eighteenth 
century Fort Sommelsdyk continued to be 
a position of the greatest importance, cov- 
ering the bulk of the colonial estates and 
the capital itself from the frequent inroads 
of Cayenne depredators, and their allies, 
the French maroons. With the final re- 
pression of these marauders, the military 
duties of the post may be said to have 
ceased; and it has now for several years 
served only as a police-station. No spot 
could have been better chosen; no truer 
centre found anywhere. Not only does 
the Commeweyne River, with its double 
fringe of estates and cultivation reach- 
ing far to the south, here unite with its 
main tributary, the Cottica, the eastern 
artery of a wide and populous district ; but 
the same way gives direct access to the 
Perica River, another important affluent 
from the south-east; while ata little dis- 
tance the Matappica watercourse branches 
off in a northerly direction, and winding 
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amid a populous region of plantations and 
cane-fields, finds an opening to the sea 
beyond. Half the cultivation, and, owing 
to the character of the estates, more than 
half the rural population of Dutch Guiana, 
are within the range of these districts ; and 
the selection of this post will ever remain 
a proof of the administrative, no less than 
of the military talents of Van Sommelsdyk. 

The small fort, a pentagon,.erected on 
a grass-grown promontory at the meeting 
of the two great waters, has a very pretty 
appearance. On every side the further 
view is shut off by the fm forest through 
which the rivers make their winding way 
by channels from thirty to forty feet in 
depth; no other habitation is in sight; 
and the cleared ‘space around the fort- 
buildings has an out-of-the-world look, be- 
fitting a scene of weird adventure in “ Ma- 
binogion” or “ The Fairie Queene.” But 
the poetry of the New World is in itself, 
not in the eyes of those who behold it ; and 
if fairies exist west of the Atlantic, they 
are invisible for the most. Above its 
junction, the Commeweyne changes char- 
acter, and instead of being a broad, slow- 
flowing volume of brackish water, becomes 
a comparatively narrow, but deep and rapid 
stream; while its former muddy colour is 
exchanged for pure black, not unlike the 
appearance of the mid-Atlantic depths in 
its inky glassiness. If taken up, however, 
in small quantity, the black colour, which 
is due chiefly to the depth, gives place to 
a light yellow; otherwise the water is 
clear, free from any admixture of mud, 
and perfectly healthy, with a slightly as- 
tringent taste. These peculiarities are 
popularly ascribed to some vegetable ex- 
tract of the nature of tannin, derived from 
the decomposing substances of the equato- 
rial forest, underneath which these rivers 
take their rise. 

We for our part no longer pursue our 
voyage on the Commeweyne, but diver- 
ging, follow its tributary —or -rather an 
equal stream — the Cottica, and our course 
is henceforth east, almost parallel with the 
sea-line, though at some distance from it. 
From Fort Sommelsdyk onwards, the view 
on either bank gains in beauty what it loses 
in extent. ‘The bendings and turnings of 
the river are innumerable ; indeed, it not 
rarely coils itself on itself in an almost 
circular loop, the nearest points of which 
have been in many instances artificial 
connected by.a short but deep and navi- 
gable canal, the work of Dutch industry. 
Several little islands, each an impenetrable 
mass of tangled vegetation, have thus been 








formed; on two larger ones, far up the 














river, coffee is still grown. It was for 
many years one of the main articles of cul- 
tivation in these districts, though now it 
has fallen into unmerited neglect ; whence 
it will doubtless be rescued whenever a 
better-proportioned labour-supply shall al- 
low the colonists to re-occupy and extend 
the narrow limits within which their ac- 
tivity is at present restricted. Several 
creeks, as all lesser watercourses are here 
called, fall into the main stream, or from 
distance to distance connect it, by the aid 
of canals, with the sea. On the banks of 
one of these flourished, in days gone by, 
the still famous Helena, a mulatto syren, 
whose dusky charms are said to have 
rivalled in their mischievous effects, if not 
in other respects, those of her Grecian 
namesake. ‘These creeks, with the canals 
and ditches dependent on them, complete 
the water-system alike of irrigation and 
traffic throughout this wonderful land, 
where nature has done so much, and art 
and skill yet more. But whatever the sea- 
communication through these occasional 
openings, no brackish taint ever finds its 
way to the higher level, through which the 
Cottica flows; and the freshness of the 
water is betokened by the ever-increasing 
loveliness and variety of the riverside veg- 
etation. Lowest down hangs the broad 
fringe of the large-leaved moco-moco—a 
plant that has, I suppose, some authentic 
Latin name, only I know it not ; nor would 
it, however appropriate, give thee, per- 
haps, gentle reader, any clearer idea of the 
plant than may its Indian one,— dipping its 
glossy green clusters into the very stream. 
Above tower all the giants of West-Indian 
and South-American forests, knit together 
by endless meshes of convolvulus, liane, 
creeper, and wild vine, the woorali, 1 am 
told, among the rest; and surcharged 
with parasites, till the burden of a single 
tree seems sufficient to replenish all the 
hothouses of England and Wales from 
store to roof. Piercing through these, 
the eta-palm — it resembles in growth the 
toddy-palm of the East Indies, and, for 
aught my ignorance can object to the con- 
trary, may be the very same — waves its 
graceful fans high against the steady blue ; 
and birds innumerable —black, white, 
mottled, plain, blue, yellow, crimson, long- 
billed, parrot-billed, a whole aviary let 
loose — fly among the boughs, or strut 





fearless between the tree-trunks, or stand 
mid-leg deep, meditative, in the water. 
Large lizards abound on the banks, and 
snakes too, it may be, but they have the 
grace to keep out of sight, along with the 
Jaguars and other unpleasant occupants 
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of the Guiana jungle. In their stead light 
corials, sometimes with only a woman to 
paddle, sometimes a man or boy, dart out 
of the harbour-like shelter of the creeks; 
bush-negro families peer curiously from 
the doors of their floating cottages, or 
guide their timber-rafts down the stream. 
Ever and anon a white painted barque, 
conveying an overseer, a book-keeper, or 
some other of the white or semi-white 
gentry, rows quickly by, for the river is 
the highway, and the wayfarers along it 
many: so that even where its banks are 
at the loneliest, the stream itself has life 
and activity enough to show. More often, 
however, it passes between cultivated 
lands: for while the factories and sugar- 
estates diminish in number as we go 
further up, the small creole properties 
increase ; and comfortable little dwellings, 
places, cottages, sheds, and out-houses, 
amid every variety of “ provision ground ” 
cultivation, multiply along the bank. Here, 
too, even more than along the Comme- 
weyne, men in every variety of costume — 
from the raggedest half-nakedness that in 
this climate betokens, not exactly want, 
but rather hard out-door work, to the 
white trousers and black coat, the badges 
of the upper-class negro Creole —and a 
yet greater number of women, who have 
fortunately not learned to exchange the 
becoming and practical turban of their 
race for the ridiculous hat and bonnet of 
European fashion, come down to honour 
the governor’s passage; nor does the 
blazing afternoon sun, now at his hottest, 
seem to have the least effect on the ener- 
gy of their welcome. And I may add 
that not here only, and in the more se- 
cluded districts of the colony, but through- 
out its entire extent, I neither saw nor 
heard of anything indicating, however 
remotely, the duality of feeling that in so 
many other West-Indian settlements — 
the Danish most — draws a line of sepa- 
ration, if not hostility, between the black 
and the white inhabitants of the land. 
The creoles of Surinam are not less loyal 
to the Dutch tricolor than the burghers 
of Leyden, and King William himself 
could hardly expect a more affectionately 
enthusiastic greeting, were he to make a 
tour through the seven provinces, than 
his representative receives when visiting 
his transatlantic subjects of the same rule. 


‘And in this matter, observation is con- 


firmed by history; nor since the conclu- 
sion, in 1777, of the long and bloody 
maroon wars, has a single outbreak or 
show of insubordination disturbed the 
interior harmony of Dutch Guiana. 
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For this happy state of things, contrast- 
ing so advantageously with the records of 
too many other neighbouring colonies, the 
wise and kindly rule of an enlightened 
government has been, of course, the prin- 
cipal promotet and cause. But no small 
share of the praise is also due to the 
truest friends and best guides Europe has 
ever supplied to the African race, the 
Moravian brothers. More fortunate than 
their compeers of Jamaica and its sister 
islands, the Surinam slaves fell to the 
share of these Moravian teachers, who 
had already as far back as 1735 organized 
settlements among the Indians of the in- 
terior with much labour and little result. 
It is remarkable that almost the only 
teachers who have met with any success 
— and indeed their success, so to call it, 
has been considerable, among the Indians 
of the two continents south and north — 
are Roman Catholic priests. A sensuous 
idolatry best fits a sensuous good-for- 
nothing race. Whereas when a Catholic 
missionary suggested to a bush negro the 
other day the propriety of exchanging his 
hereditary worship of the cotton-tree for 
that of an imaged Virgin Mary, the black 
is reported to have answered, “ God made 
our idol, man made yours; and, besides, 
ours is the finer of the two,” and accord- 
ingly declined the exchange. “Se non 2 
vera, & ben trovato.” 

But to return tothe Moravians. When, 
after some difficulty, though less than 
might have been anticipated from the 
nature of things, on the masters’ part, they 
were allowed to turn their attention to the 
slaves, their success was as rapid as it 
was well-deserved. In 1776 the first 
negro was baptized and admitted as a 
member of the congregation, and the 
countenance publicly and generously given 
on the occasion by the governor of the 
colony marked this step with the impor- 
tance of a historical event. The very 
same year a Moravian teaching-establish- 
ment was opened on one of the Comme- 
weyne estates, others followed, and long 
before the emancipation of 1863, three- 
fourths of the working negroes had been 
numbered in the Moravian ranks. The 
latest census gives nineteen Moravian 
schools, attended by more than two thou- 
sand two hundred children, while over 
twenty-four thousand names, all creole, 
are inscribed in the register of the Herrn- 
hut brotherhood. 

That the emancipation, too long de- 
ferred, of 1863, was neither preceded, ac- 
companied, nor followed in Dutch Guiana 
by any disturbances like those which agi- 
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tated Jamaica, Demerara, and other settle. 
ments thirty years before; that appren- 
ticeship, so signal a failure elsewhere, here 
proved a success; that when this too 
came to its appointed end in 1873, scarce 
one among the thousand of creole labour- 
ers on the estates struck work, or took ad- 
vantage of his new completeness of free- 
dom to give himself up to idleness and 
sen aa life — these things are mainly 
due, so the colonists acknowledge, to the 
spirit of subordination, industry, and or- 
der inspired in their pupils by the Mora- 
vian teachers. Their loyalty and good 
sense had prepared a people worthy of 
the rights into the enjoyment of which 
they at last entered; they had made of 
the slaves under their tutorial care, not 
only, as the phrase goes, good Christians, 
but they had-also made of them what the 
majority of other teachers had failed to do, 
good citizens and good subjects ; loyal to 
their government, respectful to their su- 
periors, orderly among themselves. Obeah 
and poisoning, serious crimes indeed in 
any form, are almost unknown in Dutch 
Guiana. 

Liberty of conscience and the freedom 
of every man to choose and follow what- 
ever religion he will, are very good things; 

et even their warmest supporter would 

candle hesitate to bring up his children by 
preference in that form of religion to 
which he himself belongs. Negroes in 
their present phase are children; when 
newly emancipated they might have been 
more properly termed babies; and there 
would certainly have been then no harm, 
nor even much difficulty, in prescribing for 
them some one of the many modes of 
Christianity best adapted to their compre- 
hension and capabilities. And of all 
modes the Moravian, with its simple creed, 
simple though emotional worship, strict 
discipline, and absence of priestly caste- 
ship, would I venture to think have been 
the best. 

These reflections, which, so far as they 
are merely reflections, the reader-compan- 
ion of my trip is free to adopt or reject 
as he pleases, have in this my narrative 
derived their origin from the sight of the 
barn-like buildings of the Moravian estab- 
lishment called of Charlottenburg along- 
side of which we are now borne on the 
clear black depths of the Cottica. The 
high-roofed conventual-looking mansion 
occupied by teachers themselves has a 
somewhat German air; the chapel, school- 
house, and cattle-sheds, from which last, 
with garden cultivation and farming work 





on a small scale, the mission is chiefly 
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supported, are all spacious and all plain 
even to uglmess. If we enter the build- 
ings, we shall see little more, or in truth 
nothing whatever, to gratify the artistic 
sense. Within as without, any approach 
to ornamentation, not decorative only, but 
architectural even, is strictly excluded; 
though whether for reasons of economy or 
on some abstract principle, I do not know. 
Perhaps it is a speculative craze, for why 
should not the Moravians have crazes of 
their own like other denominations? How- 
ever, as this fancy, if fancy it be, does not 
interfere with the practical utility of the 
constructions, which are cool, roomy, well- 


aired, and well-kept, want of beauty may. 


be pardoned though deplored. The inte- 
rior arrangements, too, offer nothing to 
make a description interesting. A school- 
room, an elementary one especially, is 
much the same all the world over, whether 
the scholars be black or white; and the 
same may be said of a egy. to and 
its contents. Butas I have already said, 
they answer the purposes they were in- 
tended for, and in addition they really 
come up to the popular idea. Private 
dwellings, by African rule of taste, should 
be small, mere sleeping-covers in fact, 
with an open verandah or shed tacked on, 
it may be, but as little construction as 
possible. Public buildings, on the con- 
trary, cannot be too large. For decora- 
tion, the African eye has no great discern- 
ment; it appreciates bright colours and 
their combinations, but that is nearly all. 
In form, imitative form especially, they 
are at the very first letter of the art alpha- 
bet; nor were the most gifted of their 
kind, the ancient Egyptians, much further 
advanced in either respect. What then 
can be expected from the West-Coast 
national type? But like the princes of 
their brotherhood, the light-coloured Afri- 
cans of the Nile valley, the Congo negro, 
and the naturalized South-American cre- 
ole, understand the value of size in archi- 
tecture as well as Mr. Fergusson himself, 
though not equally able perhaps to give 
the reason of the value; and the spacious 
assembly-room and wide enclosure of a 
central-African palace, or a Surinam ne- 
gro meeting-place, are the legitimate 
though somewhat feeble and degenerate 
descendants of the giant structures of 
Carnac. 

Cottages and gardens extend far away 
to the right aa left of the open space 
where stands the central establishment; 
cocoa-nut trees form a conspicuous and a 
very agreeable figure in the general land- 
scape. Sir Charles Dilke asserts, cor- 
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rectly, I take for granted, that two hun- 
dred thousand acres of Ceylon land are 
shaded by cocoa-palms, yielding from 
seven to eight hundred million cocoa-nuts 
a year, and worth two millions sterling. 
Amen. There is no reason, or, to put it 
better, no hindrance, either of climate or 
soil, to prevent the mainland Dutch settle- 
ment of the West from rivalling or excel- 
ling in this respect the once Dutch island 
of the East. Nor is much labour, nor 
much expense, ~~ the first outlay of 
planting, required. Yet even for these, 
men and capital are alike wanting. Well, 
everything has its day; and Surinam, 
when her time comes, may be the garden 
of Guiana; she is, for nineteen-twentieths 
of her extent, more like the shrubbery 
now. 

Meanwhile the current and the boat are 
bearing us on round another curve of the 
bank; the glittering plantain-screen and 
the infinite interlacings of the cocoa-leaves 
have closed round the green gap with its 
long-roofed dwellings; last of all, the 
small painted belfry has, so to speak, 
been swallowed up among the boughs, 
and “all the landscape is remade.” Here 
is a remarkably large and handsome resi- 
dence, with an avenue down to the water’s 
edge, and landing-place to match; the 
garden, too, and the statues amid its flow- 
ers, look more numerous and more fantas- 
tic than common; the factory is in good 
working order; the sheds full of megass, 
the outhouses stocked — everything be- 
tokens a prosperous condition; the ne- 
groes at the wharf salute us with flags, 
popguns, and what they are pleased to call 
singing, as we approach. I inquire the 
name of the place; it is Munnikendam, 
the governor informs me; adding that the 
estate is remarkable for the conservative 
tenacity with which, amid all the changes 
that have from time to time come over the 
spirit of the colonial dream, it has main- 
tained old customs, old feelings, old man- 
ners and modes of life. Certainly we are 
now in what may be termed an out-of-the- 
way corner, not far from the very extreme 
limits of European habitation, and cen- 
tral influences may have been slow in dif- 
fusing themselves by Dutch barges up 
this secluded winding river. Neverthe- 
less, to my English eye, the busiest dis- 
tricts of the colony, and the capital itself, 
had already appeared remarkably con- 
servative. Not wholly stationary, for 
progress there certainly is; but it is prog- 
ress by line and rule, precept and meas- 
ure, here a little and there a little; not on 





the sweeping scale, or by the rapid transi- 
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tions ordinary in the empirical regions of 
the New World. So that, thought I, if 
Paramaribo be comparatively not con- 
servative, the conservatism of Munniken- 
dam must be something worth the study- 
ing. The governor assented, and by his 
order a message was shouted across the 
stream that on our return we would pay 
the good folks of the estate a visit, and 
we continued our way. 

My readers, will, I hope, accompany us 
on our visit to Munnikendam, in the fol- 
lowing chapter, and derive from it as much 
pleasure in idea as we ourselves did in 
actual fact. Just now, however, the imme- 
diate goal to which we were bound was 
the estate entitled “La Paix,” the remot- 
est of all European settlements, or farms, 
from the colonial centre, bordering on 
what was once the military frontier, be- 
tween which and the Marowyne River the 
land lies yet open and unreclaimed. East 
of the Marowyne commences Surinam’s 
old rival and plunderer—French Cay- 
enne. The distance of La Paix from the 
capital, in a straight line, is about fifty 
miles ; following the river windings, it 
cannot be much short of a hundred. 

The Cottica in this part of its course, 
and above its junction with the Perica, 
which flows into it a little below Munni- 
kendam, is narrow, often not exceeding 
eighty yards in width, but extremely deep; 
the banks, where they have not been 
cleared for cultivation, or planted over 
with fruit-trees, are a tangled maze of 
forest, underwood, creeper, leaf, flower, 
thorn, through which a cat or a snake 
could hardly find a way. Coffee-bushes, 
the abandoned relics of plantation, mingle 
freely with the native growth; tall palms 
shoot up everywhere ; bamboo tufts bend 
gracefully over the stream; water-lilies, 
pink, white, and yellow, fioat on the ink- 
black waters. From space to space the 
opening of some small natural creek, or 
artificial canal, enlarges the vista, green 
and flower-starred, to its furthest reach. 
Amid these creole cottages and gardens, 
cocoa-nut and banana plantations, abound 
and prosper ; there is no sign of insecurity 
anywhere, still less of want. A mile orso 
before we reach La Paix, we pass the 
large dwelling-house called “Groot Mar- 
seille;” it’is inhabited by three creole 
negroes, the joint proprietors of the ad- 
joining sugar-estate. And these land- 
owning brethren, though thriving, live to- 
gether, strange to say, in unity. 

La Paix itself, with its seventeen hundred 
and sixty acres of grant, though not more 
than one-third of them are under actual cul- 
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tivation, is a fine sugar-estate ; the fertility 
of the soil is evidently only limited by the 
amount of labour bestowed on it; and the 
employment of coolies speaks well for the 
corresponding amount of capital invested. 
Yet the place has a half-wild, frontier 
look ; and in the struggle between the in- 
dustry of man, and the excessive produc- 
tiveness of nature, the latter seems ever 
and anon almost on the point of gaining 
the upper hand. Long grass and fantas- 
tic undergrowth shoot up wherever the 
smallest vacancy is left; the cane-patch 
shows like a little island, surrounded b 

an encroaching tide of trees ; and the tall 
branches overshadowing cottage and out- 
house, give the habitations a backwood- 
settlement appearance — doubtful and un- 
decided. 

And here, on the twilight verge, where 
the extremest rays of civilization blend with 
the dark margin of savage, or, at any rate, 
non-civilized existence beyond, let us 
pause awhile. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

NEXT morning Yorke, as an early man, 
was up before any of the family; and 
Miss Lucy, who was the first to come 
down, found him already in the dining- 
room reading the paper. Was it that 
through some spirit of inner sympathy she 
had divined his thoughts of last night, or 
was it merely his fancy that he could de- 
tect, over and above her shyness, a certain 
consciousness of attaity, betrayed in 
a becoming little blush? But as they 
stood before the fire, hardly speaking, 
while the servants brought in break- 
fast, the children entered to create a diver- 
sion, soon to be followed by the others; 
and Mr. Peevor, who was evidently un- 
easy about something, began to make the 
conversational running, divided between 
particular inquiries after the amount of 
rest enjoyed by his guest, and the subject 
which oppressed him. “Don’t you feel 
how chilly it is, Charlotte, my dear?” he 
said to his wife, as she took er place at 
the table a little later than the rest : “ther- 
mometer only fifty-five in the hall; it is 
really too bad of Johnson ;” — and then it 
was explained to the guest that Johnson 
was the engineer engaged to look after the 
heating-apparatus, with a good salary, and 
strict orders to keep the temperature of 
the house exactly at sixty degrees. What 
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was to become of them through the 
winter Mr. Peevor was sure he could not 
tell, if these mistakes were made before 
the frost began. But there was worse 
news behind. One of the gardener’s 
children, it was reported, had a bad sore 
throat; the doctor had been sent for; and 
until he should pronounce whether or not 
it was scarlet fever, the family were en- 
joined on no account to visit the gardens. 
“You cannot be too careful,” said Mr. 
Peevor, “about taking precautions against 
infection ;” and perceiving some grapes 
on the table, he hastily ordered them to be 
removed. They had been picked by the 
gardener himself; and Mr. Peevor went 
on to relate a story he had heard, how the 
children of one of the noblest families in 
the land, whose country house was fully a 
mile from any other building, and drained 
regardless of expense, had caught a fever 
from eating grapes which had been gath- 
ered by a gardener whose children were ill 
of the complaint. “Truly we live in the 
midst of dangers,” said Mr. Peevor in 
conclusion, and this pious sentiment was 
the nearest approach to family prayers 
manifest in the household. “Now be 
sure, Maria,” he continued, turning to his 
eldest daughter, “that you give up your 
walk on the terrace for this morning ; the 
drive in front of the house is quite dry and 
pleasant ;”” — and then he went on to ex- 
plain to the guest that his eldest daughter 
used to be a district visitor in the parish, 
but that after the younger children were 
born he was obliged to ask her to give it 
up; there was always something or other 
going on in the cottages down in the vil- 
lage ; and it really was not right to run the 
risk of bringing infection into the house. 
“Of course,” he added, “I made it a 
point of increasing my subscriptions to 
the local charities, so no one can say I 
don’t do my duty by the parish; but we 
must not neglect our duty to our own 
household.” 

Meanwhile, breakfast being ended, al- 
though but a small reduction had been 
made in the solid dishes and delicacies 
which covered the broad table, it was pro- 
nounced to be time to set out for the 
meet; and the ladies being all ready for 
starting, Miss Catherine attired in well- 
fitting riding-habit, which showed off her 
neat little figure to much advantage, with 
hair carefully braided up under a jaunty 
little hat, while the others had sat down 
in their walking-dresses, it only remained 
to put on gloves and wraps and to make a 
start. Yorke was invited to take a place 
beside Miss Lucy in the pony-carriage, 
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while, Miss Cathy accompanied Mrs. 
Peevor and the two children in the close 
carriage. Miss Maria was to take her 
walk in front of the house; Mr. Peevor 
also did not accompany them. He would 
wait to see the doctor and hear his re- 
port. Driving in cold weather did not 
agree with him; and, besides, he should 
not be able to look at his luncheon if he 
did not take a good walk first. So after 
helping them to mount he took leave of 
them onthe door-steps, giving his wife a 
parting injunction to keep the rugs well 
over the children, and to be sure to pull 
up the carriage windows as they passed by 
that bad drain in the village. Then, just 
as Lucy had told the groom to let go the 
ponies’ heads, he called to her to stop, 
while he ran into the house to fetch a 
cigar-case for Yorke, which he insisted on 
his taking with him, lighting a fusee as he 
said so, although the latter protested that 
he had a case of his own; and when 
Yorke looked doubtfully at the young lady, 
her father said that Lucy would like the 
smell of his cigar above everything. The 
young lady smiled, as much as to say, 
“You see how amiable I am,” and raised 
her whip, the groom jumped up behind; 
and the quick-trotting ponies soon shot 
ahead of the heavy laudau. 

Yorke sat silent for a minute or two, 
puffing his cigar, admiring the neatness 
with which his fair driver handled the 
reins; while the latter, having something 
to occupy her attention, seemed for the 
first time to be at ease in his company. 
Come now, he thought, there is one thing 
at any rate she can do well; and indee 
the accomplishment, as he learnt after- 
wards from her father incidentally, was 
due to some driving-lessons received from 
Mr. Skid, the celebrated professional 
whip who drove the Brighton coach. 

The country they drove through was 
thickly sprinkled with neat-looking country 
houses, in well-kept grounds. Yorke 
asked who lived in one of these — the next, 
in fact, to“ The Beeches.” “ Those are the 
Chattertons,” said Miss Lucy; “ very nice 
people, I believe,” she continued in an- 
swer to another query, “but we don’t 
know them; ””—and when Yorke artlessly 
put the same question again, as they drove 
by another handsome estate, “ The Rash- 
leighs live there,” she said, “but we don’t 
know them either;” and any doubts which 
Yorke might have had whether Mr. Peevor 
was disposed to exclusiveness on the score 
of his riches, were disposed of by the 
saucy little look of mingled vexation and 
fun the young lady gave to her companion, 
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as much as to say, “ We don’t know the 
people about here, and it is no good to try 
and conceal the fact; but it isn’t our fault.” 
After this Yorke put no more questions of 
the kind to the fair driver, though still 
puzzled to account for the evident social 
difficulty ; and turned the conversation to 
other topics, praising the action of the 
well-bred, light-stepping ponies, and ob- 
serving, as was natural, that it must be 
very pleasant driving such a nice turn-out 
about that pretty country and over such 
good roads. The young lady replied that 
she liked driving, but that one got very 
tired of driving about the country. She 
liked driving at Brighton better —there 
was always something to see. And some- 
thing to be seen too, thought Yorke, cast- 
ing a glance at the pretty charioteer, whose 
bright complexion looked all the better in 
the fresh morning air, albeit the rosy tint 
so becoming to the cheeks might with ad- 
vantage have abstained from alighting on 
the tip of the little nose. 

The place of meeting was soon reached, 
a public-house facing a small common, 
where the huntsmen and hounds and a 
dozen or so of horsemen had already ar- 
rived. There, too, was Miss Catherine’s 
hunter in waiting, led bya groom in Mr. 
Peevor’s very smart livery, mounted him- 
self on a heavy cob, and beside them was 
a shabby-looking fellow from the Castle- 
royal stables, with the horse which: had 
been sent out for Yorke, —a rather small, 
wire-drawn, but well-bred-looking ani- 
mal, with very palpable scars about the 
knees, and not over clean saddle and 
bridle. On seeing his hunter, Yorke again 
repented of the idea of making his first 
appearance in such guise ; but he was now 
committed to the thing, and having helped 
Miss Catherine on her arrival to mount, 
who, placing her little foot on his offered 
hand, sprang lightly into the saddle, he 
mounted in turn, and accompanied. his 
partner after the hounds across the com- 
mon to the nearest cover, for by this time 
a large field had collected, and the busi- 
ness of the day was beginning. 

“TI hope I shall be able to keep up 
with you,” said Yorke to the young lady, 
but this little horse hardly looks like 
going;” and indeed the animal walked 
stiffly, with an action indicative of past 
work, and made one or two undeniable 
stumbles in their passage over the heath. 
“It is to be hoped I sha’n’t meet any ac- 
quaintances here,” he thought to himself ; 
“ certainly this is hardly the style of thing 
for a colonel of cavalry.” 

“Oh, that is Jumping Joseph,” replied 
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Miss Cathy; “he has been going with the 
Southbywestershires for the last four sea. 
sons. My brother Fred used to ride him 
when he was at home last year. He isa 
bit of a screw, of course, but he is a capi- 
tal hunter, as you will find when he warms 
up a bit. Bytheda keeps none but goers, 
for the officers at Castleroyal are his chief 
customers, and must have something that 
will go, whatever the looks may be.” 

“He is a little small for the work, 
though, isn’t he?” asked Yorke, oppressed 
with an introspective sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and still feeling a little nervous about 
his first appearance in public. 

“Small horses are best for this coun- 
try,” replied Miss Cathy ; “it is all in-and- 
out work, you know —two fields and a 
lane, and then two fields and another lane, 
and so on all day. Papa got me a big 
horse from Leicestershire when I began 
hunting, but I did not find him answer, 
and so I changed him for this little fellow, 
which suits me toanicety.” Miss Cathy’s 
horse was a very handsome little bay, with 
both blood and power, but not much over 
fifteen hands high. 

“But your groom’s horse can hardly be 
suited even for this country,” said Yorke, 
turning round to look at it; “he does not 
— much like going in and out of any- 
thing. 

“Qh no,” she replied ; “ papa likes Wil- 
liam to come out with me, because he is so 
steady and never gets tipsy. William 
sticks to the lanes, and a good many of 
these gentlemen do the same,” pointing 
with a wave of her hand towards the 
assembled field. “Besides, every field 
has a gate, you know, a providential cir- 
cumstance in fox-hunting. Papa believes, 
I think, that I always keep close by Wil- 
liam, and fe through the gates too. If he 
had an idea what the thing is really like, 
he would never let me go out again, I am 
sure. Papa makes himself so anxious 
about things, you know.” 

The riders were now most of them as- 
sembled on the brow of a slight hill, while 
the hounds were working a copse on lower 
ground to the right, of which, from their 
position, they commanded a good view. 
The field was a large one, and Yorke 
could not help noticing that the young 
lady seemed to have scarcely any acquaint- 
ances amongst them. A A gentlemen 
had taken off their hats to her, but only 
one or two had come up to speak, and 
there seemed an absence of that cordiality 
and freemasonry which he had supposed 
to obtain among fox-hunting people. He 
had noticed the same thing while they 
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were waiting on the road by the common 
before mounting. A good many ladies 
had come to the meet in their carriages, 
which however all drew up at a distance 
from the spot occupied by Mrs. Peevor’s 
Jandau and Lucy’s phaeton, so that the 
latter were thus isolated from the rest of 
the company; and although there was a 
constant movement of dismounted cava- 
liers to and fro between the little inn and 
the common, and exchange of greetings 
among the company generally, no one ap- 
proached the spot where they were stand- 
ing. Yorke thought how grim Braddon’s 
dark face would have looked if he had 
been present to witness this treatment of 
his sister; and felt within himself a rising 
indignation against the company, mingled 
with sympathy for his companions, while 
wondering what crime Mr. Peevor could 
have committed to cause this social ostra- 
cism. 

One person had indeed come up to 
speak, a stout man on a stout serviceable- 
looking horse, who took off his hat to Miss 
Cathy, saying, “ Morning, miss; I hope I 
see you well, and your good family too. 
A pretty large meet to-day ain’t there, and 
a good going morning, I think. Morning, 
sir; you have got a good nag there, I see; 
an old friend is Jumping Joe ; there ain’t a 
better little ’orse in the ’ole ’unt, for a 
light-weighted gent like you, and I don’t 
care which is second. Just you try him at 
water, sir, if you get the chance, and then 
you'll see what he cando. Bytheday al- 
ways keeps good ’orses, but Joseph’s his 
best; he might have been a three-figure 
’orse hover and hover again if it wasn’t for 
them little marks. This is your first day 
out, is it, sir? Well, I hope we shall see 
you pretty often, now you’ve begun. I 
don’t come out very often myself, ’aving 
- little business to attend to, but I always 
take a day whenever I can get it. Morn- 
ing, miss, and ’oping they are well at 
‘ome;” and as the stranger, lifting his 
hat, moved away, the-young lady explained 
to her companion that he was a sportin 
tradesman of Castleroyal, who supplied 
“The Beeches ” with groceries. 

Presently the twang of the horn was 
heard in the wood below, and one or two 
hounds raising their voices could be seen 
breaking through the covert, and making 
across up the opposite grass slope, soon to 
be followed by the whole pack. At this 
joyful signal, there was a general commo- 
tion amongst the cavalry. Several made 
for a conspicuous gap towards the left; a 
Jarge number converged towards a gate 
on the right, and the remainder, including 
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Miss Cathy, went straight down the hill 
towards the fence in front. 

“They have found,” she cried; “come 
along,” and sticking her eye-glass into her 
eye, galloped off. At these stirring signs 
Jumping Joseph, who hitherto had been 
standing quietly with his head stuck out in 
front of him like a donkey’s, as if hunting 
was the last thing in his thoughts, gave a 
sudden kick up behind, expressive of de- 
light, and followed down the slope. Start- 
ing off in this way, Yorke was puzzled at 
first to know what was the etiquette of 
hunting with a lady. Ought he to give her 
the lead? Or should he ride side by side ? 
Or should he let her go first and follow 
politely behind? While in doubt, how- 
ever, on this point, Miss Cathy had settled 
it by having got the lead, and he had just 
time to notice how prettily she took the 
first fence in a fly —a small hedge with 
double ditch — when Joseph came up to 
it and cleared it in a business-like way 
which showed that he evidently knew what 
he was about, and satisfied his rider at 
once that there would be no need to look 
foolish on his back. 

“The fences are awfully blind still,” 
said Miss Cathy, turning round as he came 
up to her; “but it is a capital scenting- 
day, and the fox has taken a famous line. 
We are in for a good thing.” 

And truly there might have been a worse 
introduction to the sport; a short distance 
to cover, a fine day, a speedy find, and a 

ood mount, for the ease with which the 
ittle horse went up the slope showed him 
to be in good wind ; and the judicious way 
in which he took his second fence, at the 
top, a bank and ditch, indicated the ex- 
perienced hunter. 

The country was just as Miss Cathy 
had described it, made up of small fields 
intersected by lanes and roads in every 
direction ; so that although cnly a moder- 
ate proportion of the field took a straight 
line after the hounds, they were constant- 


‘ly being overtaken by equestrians who 


stuck to the lanes. Thus although the 
hunting might not be first-rate from a 
Leicestershire point of view, there was 
plenty of life and bustle, and for those 
who went straight, plenty of riding. Al- 
— the fields were small, they were 
mostly grass; no heavy rain had fallen to 
make the ground heavy; and Joseph con- 
tinued to prove quite equal to the occa- 
sion. He had not much of a mouth, 
which was to be accounted for by the fact 
that he carried a variety of riders durin 

the season; but he understood his wor 

thoroughly, picking his way so judiciously 
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as to leave his rider little to do; and 
Yorke, satisfied now that he might have 
done worse than make his début ina 
strange country on a hack-hunter, felt all 
the delight of a first introduction to the 
sport of kings. They were not quite in 
the first flight, although well up; for the 
young lady rode coolly and without press- 
ing forward, and Yorke could not deny 
himself the pleasure of watching his com- 
panion take her fences, and so rode a few 
aces behind her and on one side. He 
had never seen a lady leaping before. She 
was certainly made fora cavalry officer’s 
wife, he said to himself more than once, 
as he watched his fair partner now flying 
a fence, now cleverly topping a bank, an 
now, with equal address, jumping in and 
out of a lane, her pale tace showing an 
unwonted bloom from the exercise and 
excitement, while honest Joseph execut- 
ed his share of the task with unswerv- 
ing adroitness. 

It was a splendid day for the majority 
of those out, and a capital specimen of 
what the thing was like for a man who 
had never hunted before. The scent, 
without being strong enough to make a 
speedy finish, was held without a check for 
some miles, and the large field which had 
managed to keep up gave unusual anima- 
tion to the scene. But nowa new phase 
came over the landscape, which became 
wilder and less enclosed. They were go- 
ing down the slope of a large stretch of 
coarse pasture land, which rose again op- 
posite to them. Yorke noticed that sev- 
eral of the riders ahead were streaming 
away to the right or left, only some three 
or four keeping the straight line just in 
front of them; nor did it need the strag- 
gling line of pollards along the foot of the 
incline to indicate the presence of water; 
there must of course be a stream of some 
sort at the meeting of these two long 
grassy slopes, probably something big. 
He looked at his companion to see 
whether she would go on; but either she 
did not see the obstacle, for she was very 
short-sighted, and her eye-glass was now 
flying about behind her neck, or she in- 
tended to charge it, for the young lady 
held her course. It was evidently a stiff 
thing, for one of the three riders still 
ahead went. in, and another refused, al- 
though the practicability of the jump was 


proved by the third horseman clearing it. 


For a moment Yorke hesitated for the 
young lady’s sake; but excitement over- 
came the spirit of self-denial, and as it 
was evidently a time for discarding eti- 
quette, putting on pace he qoeneell Jo- 





seph past his companion, and crammed 
him at the jump. The brook or water. 
course was not so very wide after all, but 
the water ran deep, and judging from the 
appearance of the fallen rider just emer- 
ging, there must be a still further depth of 
muddy slush beneath the sluggish current ; 
and the banks being rotten, and the take-off 
bad, the little horse did not do more than 
clear it, and Yorke turned round in some 
pee to see how his companion would 
are. 

Miss Cathy had pulled up at the brink. 

“Horse refused?” said Yorke, pulling 
up, and coming back to the edge. 

“Partly the horse, partly the rider,” 
said she, looking in consternation at the 
obstacle. 

“1 think he would clear it all right,” 
said Yorke, who, in all the excitement of 
the run was anxious to push on, “if you 
send him at it well.” And the young 
lady thus bidden, taking a short canter 
round, galloped her horse up again to the 
brook, but again stopped short at the 
margin. 

“7 can’t do it,” she said, piteously, and 
looking quite pale; “ pray go on, Colonel 
Yorke, and never mind me; you will be 
thrown out altogether if you stop here any 
longer.” 

But Yorke could not do this. William, 
the groom, had of course long ago lost 
sight of them; and all the field behind 
them had disappeared, having turned 
aside to find a bridge. The rider whose 
horse refused had galloped off to a place 
higher up. The man who went in, having 
got his horse out and mounted again, was 
riding slowly up the slopes, refreshing 
himself as he went with the contents of 
his flask; the hounds had become lost to 
view over the top of the hill; they two 
were left alone on opposite sides of the 
stream, and Yorke, still hot and excited, 
was fain to jump back again and rejoin 
the young lady, a much more ticklish pro- 
ceeding than the first jump, since Joseph 
showed manifest disinclination to this ret- 
rograde movement. 

He then proposed that they should try 
to find a better place where he might give 
her a lead over, but she had evidently lost 
heart. 

“T can’t think what has come over me,” 
she said. “I feel as if nothing could 
make me face that ditch ; but you will get 
thrown out of the hunt; please go on, 
Colonel Yorke, please do, and never mind 
me.” But this of course was not to be 
thought of. Then Miss Cathy thought 
that By going round a certain line that she 
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knew, they might manage to cut in to the 
run again, and accordingly they set off, 
following the example of the solitary 
horseman who had refused at first, along 
the line of the brook, till they came toa 
bridge nearly half a mile higher up; 
and thence they got into a ‘lane and 
made for some cross-roads where Miss 
Cathy said they would be sure to get 
news. But when this point was reached no 
one there had seen the hounds. Thus the 
cast had proved a failure. In fact, Miss 
Cathy, although a huntress, had not really 
a much better eye for country than young 
ladies usually possess; and Yorke knew 
all the time they must be taking a bad 
line, but was too polite to say so. There 
was now nothing for it but to turn their 
horses’ heads towards home, now about 
twelve miles off. 

The young lady was full of regrets for 
having lost Yorke his run, and reproaches 
of herself for her want of nerve; but some- 
thing in her manner caused Yorke to ask 
himself suddenly whether this refusal of 
the brook was not a mere artifice. True, 
he had no reason to be vain of his suc- 
cess with women; still Mr. Peevor had 
been so extraordinarily outspoken in his 
hints the previous evening, that it really 
seemed as if he wanted to give him one of 
his daughters on any terms ; and if so, what 
more natural than that the bold horse- 
woman should be told off for the soldier? 
And as this suspicion crossed his mind, 
Yorke became silent and reserved. But 
whatever might have been her designs, no 
one could be less of a coquette in her 
manner than the young lady ; and as they 
plodded homeward, occasionally changing 
their walk for a slow trot, he learned a 
good deal more about the family from her 
unaffected conversation than her father 
had told him already. Mr. Peevor, it ap- 
peared, bought “‘ The Beeches ” about three 
years ago; ‘before that he had a house in 
Kent, which he had purchased after sell- 
ing a house at Harrow Weald. That was 
something like a hunting-country, observed 
Miss Cathy with enthusiasm, but she was 
too young to ride to hounds in those days. 
Yorke inferred from this account that Mr. 
Peevor must have business in London 
which involved his living in the neighbour- 
hood ; and indeed the young lady implied 
as much, although she said her father now 
seldom went up to town. This comforta- 
ble kind of life then had lasted for some 
panes and this easy buying and selling of 
houses, although involving a nomad sort 
of life, indicated the reckless mercantile 
adventurer as little as did Mr. Peevor’s 
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own fussy, kindly manner, and his fidgeti- 
ness about trifles. In fact, this frequent 
change of residence was perhaps another 
manifestation of the fidgets. The finan- 
cial-impostor hypothesis might evidently 
be discarded. Still, what was the myste- 
rious cause for this apparent social ostra- 
cism ? 

It was. nearly four o’clock before they 
reached home. On riding up to the front 
door, Yorke was about to jump off and 
ring the bell, when Miss Cathy with some 
hesitation asked if he would mind coming 
round to the stables, the footman might 
perhaps not like to hold the horses; and 
accordingly they turned off in that direc- 
tion. As they passed along the side of 
the house, the sound of childish laughter 
could be heard from the upper windows. 
“Lucy is playing with the children in the 
nursery,” said Miss Cathy; “it is just 
their tea-time.” Dismounting at the sta- 
bles, they entered the house by the garden 
door, and finding no one in the hall, the 
young lady proposed that they should go 
to the dining-room where luncheon would 
be waiting for them; but Yorke, observin 
that it was too late for that meal, asked i 
they might not join the children at tea; 
and, following his companion up-stairs 
they surprised Miss Lucy in the chil- 
dren’s play-room (a roomy and very com- 
fortable apartment), giving Lottie a ride 
on her back, her dishevelled locks do- 
ing duty as reins, while Minnie, whip 
in hand, was driving them round the 
room. The young lady displayed some 
confusion at being thus discovered, and 
looked very pretty in her blushes; while 
the gentleman, noticing with satisfaction 
that the long tresses falling over her shoul- 
ders derived no aid from artificial adjuncts, 
thought her toilet had never appeared 
more becoming. Such an unfortunate end- 
ing they had had to a promising day, ex- 
plained Miss Cathy in answer to her sis- 
ter’s inquiries about the run; Colonel 
Yorke’s sport had been quite spoilt by her 
timidity; she was so vexed with herself 
about it; and Yorke, by way of consola- 
tion under her evident distress, declared 
they had had a capital run as it was, and 
that if they had gone on to the finish they 
might have had another half-dozen miles 
further to ride home. “I am sure I can 
feel for you, Cathy,” said her sister. 
“ How you can ride as you do is a perfect 
wonder. I should throw myself off in an 
agony of fright as soon as I came to the 
first hedge.” Then the tea was brought, 
and Miss Lucy having first retired to 
make her hair neat, they sat down to do 
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justice to the meal, there being still nearly 
four hours to wait for dinner, the children 
in great glee at having it in company. 
Yorke had not enjoyed any part of his visit 
so much before; the long ride had put him 
on confidential terms with Miss Cathy; 
her sister, having the children to talk and 
attend to, was less shy than she had hith- 
erto appeared to the visitor; and when, 
somewhat later, Mrs. Peevor joined the 
party assembled round the cosy little ta- 
ble, she found them all in high spirits. 
And Mr. Peevor coming up-stairs after- 
wards, while naturally exercised in spirit 
at the guest having been brought into that 
humble apartment for the meal, could not 
repress his satisfaction at the pleasant 
footing in which he found him, and par- 
took of tea and muffin placidly, sitting in 
the easy-chair which Lucy placed for him 
by the fire, and offering from time to time 
more or less desultory and inconsequen- 
tial remarks about hunting. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THAT evening there was a large dinner- 
party at “ The Beeches,” and the luxurious 
meal of the previous day was quite a fru- 
gal repast in contrast with the profusion 
of luxuries which now succeeded each oth- 
er in apparently interminable courses. 
The table was loaded with plate and glass ; 
the gorgeously embossed bills of fare had 
evidently been printed for the occasion ; 
the ample staff of servants was supple- 
mented by various portly gentlemen, evi- 
dently hired waiters, and this time five de- 
canters graced each end of the table with 
the dessert; but Yorke noticed that, ex- 
cept the vicar of the parish and his wife, 
none of the guests appeared to be neigh- 
bours. Some had come from town and 
were to sleep at “ The Beeches;” the rest 
had driven from long distances. Yorke’s 
part in the long repast was a dull one; 
being himself the principal guest, none of 
the young ladies fell to his share, but he 
took into dinner a stout lady gorgeously 
set out with jewels, with a low dress and 
ample bust, who did not talk much, but 
eat steadily through the bill of fare from 
beginning to end; while her husband, who 
sat nearly opposite, and also did his best 
to qualify for the gout, observing, after the 
ladies had left, that Yorke drank sherry, 
recommended him to try the claret, tab 
ing his eye knowingly as if by way of cer- 
tificate of the goodness of the vintage. 
Conversation, indeed, was not the strong 
point of the evening, there being apparently 
a sort of general understanding that nobody 
was to talk about anything on which he or 





she felt the smallest interest; and Yorke 
could now appreciate the dismal forebod- 
ings which the young ladies while at tea 
in the nursery had expressed about the 
coming entertainment. The general com- 
pany, however, seemed to regard the oc- 
casion with satisfaction as a sort of an al- 
derman’s feast, an opportunity not to be 
thrown away, the result being pas 
suggestive of doctor’s bills and prema- 
ture decease to come, while Mr. Peevor 
hospitably pressed his wines on his guests, 
supporting his recommendations of the 
different kinds by more or less direct allu- 
sions to their price, and little anecdotic 
stories of the mode in which various select 
parceis had come into his possession. 
Nevertheless, when the gentlemen rose 
there remained a considerable residuum 
in the ten decanters; and the honest fel- 
lows who waited on them evidently appre- 
ciated good wine, for a certain unsteadi- 
ness of gait was very noticeable when 
they handed the tea round afterwards in 
the drawing-room. The conversation in 
that apartment was not of a more lively 
character than that which passed at dinner, 
most of the guests being in that happy 
state of repletion which is not conducive 
to the play of wit or humour. It was a 
case, in short, of high living and plain 
thinking; but the two young ladies — the 
only unmarried ones present, for Miss 
Maria on this occasion kept her room — 
each went through their little performance 
of playing and singing. “I know it bores 
you tremendously,” said Miss Lucy to 
Yorke, when he thanked her after the 
song; “but papa likes us to do it, and 
nobody listens, so there is no harm done, 
is there?” Mr. Peevor meanwhile intro- 
duced all the male guests in turn to Yorke, 
as “our friend Colonel Yorke, the distin- 
guished cavalry officer, you know; of 
course you have heard how he won his 
Victoria Cross. We feel quite proud to 
have him as our guest; we hope he is go- 
ing to honour us with a long visit,” and so 
on, till Yorke became quite sulky with 
shame and vexation, although sufficientl 
impressed with the absurdity of the posi- 
tion. 

Next day Mr. Peevor was bustling 
about all the morning, attending at their 
departure on the guests, who drove away at 
various times between breakfast and lunch, 
some in their own carriages, others in 
their host’s. The two younger ladies also 
went off after breakfast to spend the day 
with a relative, and do an afternoon’s 
shopping in town. Miss Maria was un- 
well and still keeping her room; so after 
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the house was clear Mr. Peevor took 
Yorke round the grounds, which he had 
not had an opportunity of doing before, 
and which he was very desirous to do the 
honours of in person, walking with a short 
shuffling step, a long staff in his hand, as 
if for an Alpine ascent. anes ae out- 
side the place was in keeping with the in- 
terior arrrangements. The garden, al- 
though not a small one, was crowded with 
hothouses, added by the present proprie- 
tor; acres of glass were exhibited, miles 
of pipes, battalions of pumps and garden 
apparatus — everything, in fact, that art 
could do to pervert the working of nature 
and make fruits and flowers grow in the 
wrong season—with a perfect army of 
gardeners, mainly employed, it seemed, in 
getting in each other’s way. It was nota 
good strawberry country, said Mr. Peevor ; 
but they had strawberries that year in 
February, a good week earlier than any- 
body else; and they had grapes on the 
table in January. Early strawberries were 
such a nice thing, observed Mr. Peevor, 
especially if anybody in the house should 
be unwell. 

Of course there was a farm on _ the 
estate, with about twice as many hands as 
could possibly be employed, and a per- 
fect museum of agricultural implements. 
Wonderfully economical these things were, 
said the owner, after you had worked off 
the first cost; and by growing your own 
oats you kept down stable expenses: he 
was not above saving money by careful 
farming. Then they visited the kennel, 
where numerous dogs were chained up; 
setters and retrievers which never were 
shot with, a coach-dog that did not run 
with the carriage, greyhounds unaccus- 
tomed to coursing, watch-dogs too lazy in 
such company to bark. “I ama bit of a 
dog-fancier,” said Mr. Peevor, looking 
round the yard; “and all these are the 
best breed of their kind. I never spare 
expense to get the right sort, and I like 
to have plenty of them;” but he did not 

0 up to any to pet them, and the poor 
tes were evidently too little accus- 
tomed to notice or to liberty to show any 
excitement at the appearance of the vis- 
itors. The girls sometimes took one or 
two of them out for a walk, Mr. Peevor 
observed in reply to his guest’s question 
— indeed, that pretty little spaniel in the 
corner belonged to Lucy; but he had felt 
obliged to make a rule that the dogs 
should not come into the house. Luc 
was quite in a state about it at first, for it 
was a present from a friend of theirs, Mr. 
Hanckes; but dogs in a house knocked 





things about so; and besides, it was not 
safe where there were children, dogs were 
so uncertain in their tempers. 

The stables were in keeping with the 
other appointments, and the stall accomo- 
dation much in excess of the owner’s own 
wants, the only present tenant of the 
guests’ range being Jumping Joseph, 
which Yorke had retained for further use; 
and the grooms seemed to be mainly em- 
ra in looking after the helpers. 

n return to the house Mr. Peevor 
withdrew to his study, to write letters as 
he said, but as Yorke suspected, from a 
certain drowsiness of manner, to take an 
afternoon nap; and the latter found Mrs. 
Peevor in the blue drawing-room —the 
only occupant, Miss Peevor being still 
up-stairs — and the children engaged in 
one of their numerous meals in the nur- 
sery. No callers arrived to break the 
conversation which followed, the first he 
had had the opportunity of holding with 
the sister of his old friend. It was now 
more than twenty years since Mrs. Peevor 
had seen her brother, and more than ten 
since any correspondence passed between 
them; and as she was little more than a 
child when he went to India, her recollec- 
tion of him was but a shadowy one, and 
her knowledge of his character and career 
of the vaguest. She knew that he had 
distinguished himself as a soldier; but in 
the absence of any specific acquaintance 
with the course of recent events in India, 
and holding but the most shadowy con- 
ceptions of the geography of that distant 
country, it would have been a hopeless: 
task to attempt a detailed account of his 
life which would convey any distinct im- 
pression. With the sister it was evidently 
a pleasing duty to show attention to the 
friend of her brother, round whose mem- 
ory there might rest a halo of affectionate 
sentiment ; ‘but when the conversation 
after a time turned to the surroundings of 
her present life, Mrs. Peevor’s manner 
became much more animated. Silent, 
and perhaps shy, in general company, or 
when others would do the talking for her, 
he found that she had plenty to say on an 
occasion of this sort; and without any ex- 
hibition of curiosity on his part, Yorke 
was placed in possession of a considerable 
instalment of the family history, Mrs. 
Peevor being apparently only too pleased 
to meet with a listener, and at once per- 
fectly confidential. Mr. Peevor, it ap- 
peared, had been married three times 
before; and in one of the numerous 
pictures on the walls of the blue drawing- 
room now pointed out, of an uninteresting- 
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looking Pia woman, there could be 
discerned a likeness to the eldest Miss 
Peevor. Mr. Peevor’s cousin, explained 


the step-mother, and his first wife, whom 
he married when quite a young man. 
The pale young lady with light hair, whose 
portrait graced the opposite wall, was 
mother to Cathy and Fred; while the 
pretty little girlish face which hung over 
the mantelpiece was unmistakably that of 
Lucy’s mother, whose span of wedded life 
had been even shorter than that of her 
predecessors. Mr. Peevor was a man of 
deeply affectionate nature, observed the 
latest partner of his couch; and these suc- 
cessive losses had greatly affected his 
spirits, and made him more nervous and 

articular about trifles than he used to be. 

he poor widower did not marry again for 
several years after he lost Lucy’s mother, 
who died when she was a baby; and Mrs. 
Peevor hoped he might now be granted a 
fair measure of happiness after his long, 
lonely widowhood: although, she added, 
relapsing into melancholy, there was no 
saying how long she herself might be 
spared to be a companion to him; her 
own health had been very feeble ever 
since Lottie’s birth. 

Yorke hereon observed, by way of di- 
verting her mind from the gloomy pros- 
pect of following her three predecessors, 
that he was sorry to see Miss Maria 
seemed to be in delicate health; to which 
Mrs. Peevor replied that she took after 
her poor mother in that respect, but had 
been much worse since her disappoint- 


ment: and then, without waiting to be- 


asked any questions, but evidently onl 
too happy to find a listener, she proceed- 
ed to relate the story of poor Miss Maria’s 
wrongs, and the shameful conduct of the 
affianced lover, who broke off the engage- 
ment almost at the last moment, after the 
wedding-dress had come home, and even 
the wedding-breakfast was ordered. It 
was all a question of money, although Mr. 
Peevor had behaved most generously; 
indeed he was liberal to a fault. r. 
Peevor, of course, was furious, and even 
declared he would pursue the perjured 
wretch with an action for breach of prom- 
ise, but he was prevailed on to desist : this 
was before Mrs. Peevor was married to 
him. He sold his house at Harrow 
Weald, however, and left the neighbour- 
hood ; and poor Maria had never got over 
the affair. 

From this conversation Yorke came to 
understand the relations which the differ- 
ent members of the family held towards 
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each other. They were all good-tempered 
and kindly, and seemed to get on very 
well together; but no one cared particu- 
larly for anybody else, which was only 
natural under the circumstances. Mr. 
Peevor having at different times bestowed 
portions of his heart in so many different 
quarters, there was only a remnant avail- 
able for his present wife; while the lady, 
although quite prepared to do her duty b 
her husband and step-children, was still 
able to regard them dispassionately as 
from an external point of view, and to 
describe their little foibles with kindly 
gusto to any available listener. Surely, 
thought Yorke, recalling to mind his friend 
Braddon’s grim humour and reticence of 
manner, there are no people so unlike as 
blood-relations. Not, however, that Mrs. 
Peevor was disposed to disparage her 
step-children. Fred was evidently a great 
hero in her eyes ; Miss Peevor was always 
“poor dear Maria.” Cathy was of a 
thoroughly domestic nature, she said, 
though admirably fitted fora life of ad- 
venture; and Lucy was a dear affection- 
ate girl— the children quite doted on her 
— and her cheerful disposition was such a 
comfort in that delicate household. 

This revelation sufficed to dispel any 
lingering doubts remaining as to Mr. 
Peevor’s solvency. He had evidently 
nothing of the reckless speculator about 
him. But as to what he was, and whence 
came the wealth so lavishly scattered, 
Yorke still knew nothing. 

That evening there was another heavy 
dinner — the parish doctor and his wife 
being the only neighbours — but of people 
not quite of so much account as on the 
previous day, since none were invited for 
the night; and those who did not drive 
from their own homes came by train from 
London, being conveyed to and from the 
station in Mr. Peevor’s carriages. Again 
there was the same interminable succes- 
sion of courses, and the same strenuous 
efforts to qualify for the gout on the part 
of the stout ladies and their middle-aged 
partners — gentlemen of uncertain accen- 
tuation— who composed the company; 
the same lavish supply of costly wine, and 
the same unsteadiness of gait apparent in 
the servants afterwards. But the two 
young ladies, who had returned home just 
in time to dress for dinner, were in unusu- 
al spirits ; for Miss Cathy had received a 
letter by the evening post to say her 
brother had gota few days’ leave from 
his regiment, and would be with them 
next day. Fred was evidently the most 
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important person in the family, and Lucy’s 
bright eyes were brighter than usual at 
the prospect of his visit. 

“What a coxcomb I am, to be sure!” 
said Yorke to himself afterwards in the re- 
tirement of his room. “I was beginning 
to fancy the little girl was ready to join in 
the family plot and make eyes at me; 
while from the way in which she brightens 
up because, forsooth, a brother is coming 
home, she was evidently bored all the 
time with my company. But it is always 
my folly to be fancying that one woman 
or another is in love with me.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POPE AND MAGNA CHARTA. 


BY CARDINAL MANNING. 


ABOUT two years ago, in speaking of 
the conflict of S. Edmund of Canterbury 
against Henry III. for the liberties of the 
Church, I pointed out that his contest was 
only one of many periods in the contin- 
uous resistance to royal excesses, in be- 
half of the laws and liberties of England, 
maintained by S. Anselm, S. Thomas, 
Archbishop Langton, and S. Edmund. 1 
might have added, by Archbishop Richard, 
his immediate predecessor. This state- 
ment was next day met by the old taunt 
that the pope condemned Magna Charta. 
I then shortly pointed out the distinction, 
here again asserted, between the mode 
in which the Great Charter was obtained, 
and the contents or merits of the Great 
Charter itself. The former, not the latter, 
was condemned. 

Before I enter upon this point, I cannot 
refrain from quoting a passage from the 
preface of Professor Stubbs, in his vol- 
ume of “ Documents Illustrative of En- 
glish History.” And in doing so I must 
express my grateful sense of the’ service 
he has rendered to historical truth. His 
small volume stands alone for learning 
and discernment. 

Describing the period I was speaking 
of, he says : — 

The political situation may generally be 
Stated thus: Since the Conquest, the political 
constituents of the nation had been divided 
into two parties, which may be called the na- 
tional a the feudal. The former comprised 
the king, the ministerial nobility, which were 
created by Henry I. and nay | I., and which, 
if less richly endowed than that of the Con- 
quest, was more widely spread and had more 
English sympathies; the other contained the 
great nobles of the Conquest, and the always 
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large but varying body of lower vassals, who 
were intent on pursuing the policy of foreign 
feudalism. The national party was also gen- 
erally in close alliance with the clergy, whose 
zeal for their own privileges extended to the 
defence of the classes from whom they chiefly 
sprang, and whose vindication of class liber- 
ties maintained in the general recollection the 
possibility of resisting oppression. 

The clergy may be roughly divided into three 
schools —the secular, or statesman school; 
the ecclesiastical, or professional ; and the de- 
votional, or spiritual. Of these the repre- 
sentative men are Roger of Salisbury, Henry 
of Winchester, and Anselm of Canterbury. 
Thomas the Martyr more or less combines the 
characters of the three throughout his life. 
The three stages through which he passed — 
that of chancellor, that of primate, and that of 
candidate for martyrdom (sit venia egregio auc- 
tori) — answer well to the three schools of the 
clergy. Throughout the whole period, the 
first of these schools was consistently on the 
side of the king, the last as consistently on the 
side of the nation; the second, when its own 
privileges were not in danger, as from the 
peace of the Church, in 1107, to the Beckett 
quarrel, and after the conclusion of that quar- 
rel, continuously on the same side. No divi- 
sion of the clergy ever sympathized with the 
feudal party.* 


Again Mr. Stubbs writes : — 


From the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the struggle is between the barons, clergy, 
and people on one side, and the king and his 
personal partisans, English and foreign, on 
the other. The barons and prelates who drew 
up the charter were the sons of the ministe- 
rial nobles of Henry II., the imitators of S. 
Anselm and S. Hugh, of Henry of Winchester 
and Thomas of Canterbury.t 


But does not this show that if the spirit- 
ual prelates were with the people, they 
were certainly with the pope, by whom 
they were canonized? How, then, was not 
the pope with the people and its Christian 
liberties ? 

I will now give evidence of my assertion 
that the barons, and not the contents of 
the charter, were condemned by Innocent 
Ill. 

I, Let us first examine the antecedents 
of the. conflict between John and the 
barons, out of which the Great Charter 
arose. 

It is simply impossible to form an ade- 
quate conception of this conflict unless we 
go back to the reign of our earlier kings. 
Mr. Stubbs, in his valuable work “ he 
Memorials of S. Dunstan,” gives the 
promissio regis, or the oath taken at his 


* Stubbs’ Documents, pp. 31, 32: Oxford, 1874. 
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coronation by the Saxon king Edwy, 
which is as follows : — 

This writing is written, letter by letter, after 
the writing that Archbishop Dunstan delivered 
to our lord at Kingston, on the day that they 
hallowed him king; and he forbade him to 
give any pledge except this pledge which he 
laid up on Christ’s altar, as the bishop directed 
him: “In the name of the Holy Trinity I 
promise three things to the Christian people, 
my subjects: first that God’s Church and all 
Christian people of my dominions hold true 
peace; the second is that I forbid robbery, 
and all unrighteous things, to all orders; the 
third, that I promise and enjoin in all dooms 
justice and mercy, that the gracious and merci- 
ful God, of His everlasting mercy, may for- 
give us all who liveth and reigneth,” * 


Here we have the germ of the oaths and 
charters of the Norman times. 

It may be indeed true that there did not 
exist any very precise code to which the 
people of England, after the Conquest, 
were always appealing as to “the laws of 
good King Edward.” Nevertheless there 
was a well-known tradition of ecclesias- 
tical and popular liberties partly written, 
but chiefly unwritten, descending from the 
legislation and the usage of Saxon times. 
These liberties were frequently violated, 
even by the Saxon kings. Edward the 
Confessor wielded an authority, from his 
known integrity and fidelity to God and 
his people, which enabled him to promote 
ecclesiastics in a way hardly consistent 
with the perfect freedom of elections. 
The electors acquiesced in what was well 
done, though in the doing of it a good 
king set a dangerous example for bad 
kings to quote. The laws and liberties of 
England were guaranteed by the corona- 
tion oaths of every sovereign. Saxon and 
Dane alike swore to preserve them. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his successors, in 
like manner, bound themselves by their 
coronation oaths to respect them. 


— But the conflict between traditional lib- 


erties and royal customs, which began 
before the Conquest, became sharper and 
less tolerable after the Conquest. The 
rule of our foreign kings was especially 
despotic, and, under them, the conflict 
between legal. rights and royal usages 
brought on the conflict of S. Anselm with 
Henry I., and the martyrdom of S. 
Thomas of Canterbury under Henry II. 
These laws and liberties may be di- 
vided and classed under two heads: first, 
the liberties of the Church, in its tribunals, 
goods, appeals, and elections; and sec- 
ondly, the liberties of the people in re- 


* Memorials of S. Dunstan, p. 355. 
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spect to inheritance, taxation, military 
service, and the like. 

We need only to take one example 
which will serve as the illustration and 
proof of what I assert. 

Henry I., at his coronation, issued a 
charter of liberties. It is, in fact, an 
amplification of the coronation oath, which 
runs as follows : — 


‘In the name of Christ I promise to the 
Christian people subject to me these three 
things. First, that I will order, and accord- 
ing to my power will take care, that the 
Church of God and all Christian people shall 
enjoy true peace by our will at all times: sec- 
ondly, that I will forbid rapacity and iniquity 
to all degrees of men: thirdly, that I will en- 
join equity and mercy in all judgments, that 
God, who is pitiful and merciful, may grant 
to me His mercy.* 


This was the bond given by the king to 
his people, upon which he received the 
threefold sanction of election by the na- 
tion, unction by the Church, and homage 
from his vassals. This oath is also a limi- 
tation of the excesses of William I. and 
William Rufus. It is alsoa renunciation 
of the unlawful customs of the latter, and 
a restoration of the lawful freedom of the 
people. This, in fact, is what was intend- 
ed by the “laws of King Edward.” And 
in this outline we see exactly the causes 
of conflict, namely, the oppression of the 
Church by the royal power in the case of 
vacancies and elections, and the oppres- 
sion of the barons and tenants by exac- 
tions of money and taxation.* 

The charter of Henry I. runs as fol- 
lows :— 


In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
1051, Henry, son of William the king, after 
the death of his brother William, by the grace 
of God king of the English, to all the faith- 
ful health. 

1. Know ye that by the mercy of God, and 
common counsel of the barons of the whole 
kingdom of England, I have been crowned 
king of the same kingdom ; and forasmuch as 


‘the kingdom has been oppressed by unjust 


exactions, I, in the fear of God, and in the 
love I bear towards you, first set free the Holy 
Church of God, so that I will not sell or 
pledge (its goods), Nor on the death of 
archbishop, bishop, or abbot will I receive 
anything of the domain of the Church, nor of 
its members, until a successor shall enter 
upon it. And all evil customs by which the 
kingdom of England was unjustly oppressed 
I will take away, which evil customs I here in 
part recite. 


Then follow the articles. 


* Stubbs’ Documents, p. 99. 
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The second article relates to inheritance. 

The third and fourth to widows. 

The fifth to coinage and false money. 

The sixth to pleas and debts; the: six 
following to dues, and sureties, and mur- 
der, and forests, and the like. 

The thirteenth is, “The law of King 
Edward I restore to you, with the amend- 
ments by which my father, with the ad- 
vice of his barons, amended it.” * 

I have given this outline of the charter 
of Henry I. more fully because it is in 
— the Magna Charta of Runnymede. 

n the following reign Stephen issued two 
charters in the same express terms. The 
first, which is the shorter, runs.as fol- 
lows :— 


Know ye that I have granted, and by this 
my present charter have confirmed, to all my 
barons and men in England, all the liberties 
and good laws which Henry, king of the En- 
glish, my uncle, gave and granted to them; 
and I grant to them all good laws and good 
customs which they had in the time of King 
Edward. 


Nevertheless Stephen went to war with 
his barons and his bishops. Both parties 
fought with foreign song ot troops, to 
the great misery of the English people.t 

Henry I1. swore, at his consecration, to 
respect the same laws and liberties. He 
also issued a charter of liberties; and in 
a parliament in London, “ he renewed the 
peace, and laws, and customs which ob- 
tained from ancient times throughout 
England.” ¢{ Through the whole of his 
reign Henry endeavoured to enforce his 
royal “customs,” the “avitas consuetu- 
dines” of his ancestors, as against the 
laws and liberties of England. On one 
occasion, when he swore by God’s eyes 
that he would exact a certain payment 
from tenants of land, S. Thomas, to pro- 
tect the people from an oppressive cus- 
tom, withstood him, saying, “ By the eyes 
by which you have sworn, not a penn 
shall be paid from all my land!” The 
constitutions of Clarendon were in direct 
violation of the laws and liberties to which 
the king had bound himself by oath and 
by charter. They violated the liberties 
of the Church in its tribunals, appeals, 
elections. 

In the reign of Henry II., the conflict 
was chiefly with S. Thomas and the 
Church. The barons sided with the king. 
They were siding with the stronger, little 
knowing that they were preparing a 


Stubbs’ Documents, p. 100, 
bid. pp. 114, 119. 
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scourge for their own back; and that 
their own turn would come next. In 
truth, the conflict is always one and the 
same —the king sometimes against the 
barons, sometimes against the bishops, 
sometimes against both: itis always the 
same in kind —that is, of the royal cus- 
toms violating the laws and liberties, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of the English people. 

We come now to the reign of John. 
Mr. Stubbs says that the reign of Richard 
had separated the interests of the crown 
from the interests of the people. The 
reign of John brought the interests of the 
people and those of the barons into the 
closest harmony.* Both alike suffered 
from arbitrary and excessive taxation, 
from delay of justice, exactions of mili- 
tary service out of England, that.is, in 
France, outrages of every kind, both pub- 
lic and domestic. Before I go into detail, 
I will give the picture of King John from a 
recent historian. 

Mr. Greene, in his “ History of the En- 
glish People,” a book of great value, but 
marred by great inaccuracies, like the his- 
torical writings of Lord Macaulay, quotes 
in English the line of the old chronicler : — 


Sordida foedatur, foedante Johanne, Gehenna. 

“Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the 
fouler presence of John.” The terrible ver- 
dict of the king’s contemporaries has passed 
into the sober judgment of history. In his 
inner soul, John was the worst outcome of the 
Angevins. He united into one mass of wick- 
edness their insolence, their selfishness, their 
unbridled lust, their cruelty and tyranny, their 
shamelessness, their superstition, their cynical 
indifference to honour or truth. In mere boy- 
hood, he had torn with brutal levity the beards 
of the Irish chieftains who came to own him 
as their lord. His ingratitude and perfidy 
had brought down his father’s hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. To his brother he had been 
the worst of traitors, All Christendom be- 
lieved him to be the murderer of his nephew, 
Arthur of Brittany. He had abandoned one 
His pun- 
ishments were refinements of cruelty, the 
starvation of children, the crushing old men 
under copes of lead. His court was a brothel, 
where no woman was safe from the royal lust, 
and where his cynicism loved to publish the 
news of his victims’shame. He was as craven 
in his superstition as he was daring in his im- 
piety. He scoffed at priests, and turned his 
back on the mass, even amidst the solemnities 
of his coronation, but he never stirred on a 
gd without hanging relics round his neck.t 
At his coronation in 1199, John swore, 

in the hands of Hubert, archbishop of 
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Canterbury, to preserve the liberties of the 
Church, and the laws of the land.* 

In the year 1200, John began his ca- 
reer of tyranny by seizing all the posses- 
sions of the archbishop of York.f The 
archbishop excommunicated the officers 
who had seized his manors. John was 
enraged at this, but still more enraged be- 
cause the archbishop had forbid the col- 
lection of a plough-tax in his diocese. 

In the year 1203, the shameless vices of 
the king, and the loss of his castles in 
Normandy, caused the barons who were 
with him in France to forsake the court.f 
He then returned to England, and exacted 
of the barons a seventh part of their 
goods: he committed also all manner of 


rapine by violence,against the Church a 
convents.§ FO er ati 
John had shown himself lous, 


sensual, violent, false, tyrannical, and a 
violator of his coronation oath by infrac- 
tions of the liberties of the Church and of 
the laws of the land. But hitherto the 
authority and statesmanship of Archbishop 
Hubert had in some degree restrained 
him. In 1205 the archbishop died; and 
on hearing of his death, John said exult- 
ingly, “ Now for the first time I am king 
of England.” || 

From this date openg a new chapter in 
John’s history. 

In order to force hi§ favourite, John de 
Gray, into the see of Canterbury, he over- 
bore the freedom of the electors. 

The pope annulled the election and 
chose Stephen Langton, who was already 
cardinal priest of $t. Chrysogenus. This 
was in the year 1207. He was elected by 
the monks, and consecrated in Rome. 
John in his fury,jrefused to receive the 
archbishop, and drove the monks of Can- 
terbury out of England. The pope, after 
sending many envoys and writing many 
letters to the king without effect, threat- 
ened to lay an interdict upon the kingdom. 
John persisted in his obstinacy, and the 
interdict was promulgated on March 23, 
1208. He then confiscated the property 
of the bishops, abbots, priors, and clergy ; 
and seized all their goods for his own use.J 
He inflicted all manner of personal indig- 
nities and cruelties upon ecclesiastics. 
Being conscious that his enormities had 
alienated the bafons from him, he endeav- 
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age. His despotism became minutely 
vexatious. He forbade the taking of birds 
throughout England; and commanded 
the hedges and ditches which protected 
the harvest-lands to be destroyed.* He 
exacted homage of all freeholders, even 
from boys of twelve years old; and com- 
pelled, for that purpose, the Welsh to 
come to Woodstock. He then turned his 
exactions and cruelties, which are well 
known, against the Jews, both men and 
women. In the year 1210, he exacted-by 
violence, vellent nollent, a hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling from the clergy, 
which Matthew Paris calls exactio nefaria. 
At the same time, he starved to death the 
wife and son of one of his nobles.t| The 
rapine and violence of John on every class 
of his people steadily growing more intol- 
erable, the pope on their appeal absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, and for- 
bade them to consort with him zz mensa, 
consilio et colloguio. Geoffrey of Nor- 
wich, a judge of the exchequer, therefore 
resigned his office. He was thrown into 


which he soon died.{ Many nobles, prel-’ 
ates, and others, fled from England and 
died in exile. By John’s command twenty- 
eight youths, surrendered by the Welsh as 
hostages, were hanged at Nottingham 
before he would take his food. He was 
then warned of the defection of his barons, 
from whom, by terror, he extorted sons, 
nephews, and kinsmen as hostages. I 
have simply taken the chief points of the 
narrative of Matthew Paris. But it is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
misery of the people of England under the 
tyranny of John. A perpetual cry went 
up from the face of the whole land. It is 
said that there was hardly a noble family 
on which John had not inflicted the indeli- 
ble stain of some moral outrage. I have 
briefly brought these things together in 
order to show that it was in-the cause of 
the whole people that the pope had 
throughout exerted his authority. He 
protected their liberties and their laws. 
The whole power of Innocent had been 
used to restrain the violence of the king. 
When, therefore, nothing availed, the 
archbishop, with the bishops of London 
and Ely, laid before the pope John’s mani- 
fold rebellions and enormities, “ 722ltimo- 
das rebelliones et enormitates.” The pope 
then, with the unanimous assent of the 
English people, save only the partisans of 
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John, pronounced the sentence of deposi- 
tion against him.* In the face of this, 
John exacted of all the religious houses a 
declaration that what he had extorted from 
them by violence had been given by them 
freely. In 1213, the ae and 
bishops, with the concurrence of barons 
and people, promulgated the sentence of 
deposition, and the king of France was 
charged with its execution.| Great mili- 
tary preparations were madejfor the pur- 
pose in France. John likewise collected 
numerous forces in Keht. Nevertheless 
he knew himself to bé excommunicated 
and deposed, detested/ by hi 
saken by his barons, 
sans, and threatened/witl invasion by a 
powerful enemy. In/this strait two Tem- 
plars found him at Dover, and told him 
that a way of escape \was yet open; that 
they were sent by Pandulph, who was on 
the coast of France, to propose an inter- 
view; that if he would submit and obey 
the Church, all —— yet be averted. If 
not, they said the king of France was at 
hand, with the exiled Tadeps and laymen 
of England and that the king of France 
had letters from nearly all of the nobles of 
England, binding themselves by fidelity to 
him.t 

Matthew Paris gives the following ac- 
count of these events :— 


When the king had heard these things he 
was humbled, though against his will, and 
perturbed in mind, seeing that the peril of con- 
fusion hung over him on every side. Sunk 
therefore in despair, he acquiesced, whether 
he would or no, in the persuasions of Pan- 
dulph, and made his peace in a form shame- 
ful to himself. . . . The sum of which is that 
the king, laying aside rancour against ever 
one, would recall all whom he had sealed 
and gave indemnity for all offences and losses. t 


At another interview at Dover, on May 15, 
1213, John resigned his crown to the pon- 
tiff, as a feudatory to the Holy See. At 
Michaelfnas following, in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, London, John renewed 
his submission to Nicholas, cardinal 
bishop of Tusculum. The words in which 
this act was done are as follows : — 


We will that it be known, that since we 
have in many things offended God, and our 
Holy Mother the Church, and therefore have 
great need of divine mercy, and have nothing 
that we can worthily offer in satisfaction to 


God and the Church, but ourselves and our 
kingdom : idee 
We thereforé<béing willing to humble our- 
* Matthew Paris, vol. ii. p. 130 


t Ibid. p. 134. 
+ Ibid. p. 335. 
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selves for His sake (who for us humbled Him- 
self even unto death), the grace of the Holy 
Ghost moving us, being neither led by force, 
nor constrained by fear, but by our free good 
will, and dy the common counsel of our barons, 
we offer, and freely grant, to God, and the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to the 
Holy Roman Church... the kingdom of 
England and Ireland, etc.* 


Lingard not unreasonably calls this “a 
disgraceful act.” ¢ It was certainly dis- 
graceful to John, for in doing it he was in- 
sincere. It was a bid for the help of the 
pope against the barons. They had in- 
voked the authority of the pope against 
him; but he, by making the pope his feu- 
dal suzerain, endeavoured to protect him- 
self against them. By the same act he 
thought to defeat also the hopes of the 
king of France. It was an act of cun- 
ning, simply out of interest and fear. In 
this sense it may well be called a dis- 
or act. But was vassalage or feudal 

ependence upon the head of the Chris- 
tian world a disgrace to kings? If so, 
John was not alone in his shame. It was 
the condition of most of the princes of 
Christendom. Nay, they were vassals one 
to another. The king of Scotland was 
vassal to the king of England; and the 
king of England was vassal to the king 
of France. Both were often seen in pub- 
lic on their knees, swearing fealty, and 
doing homage to their feudal lord. John 
was present when William of Scotland 
subjected his crown to the king of En- 
gland; and nine years before, Peter of 
Arragon voluntarily made himself vassal 
of Innocent III., binding himself to pay 
yearly 250 ounces of gold to the Holy 
See. John’s own father, Henry, was feu- 
datory of Pope Alexander III. Henry 
II. acknowledges this in a letter written to 
the pope, preserved by Peter of Blois, his 
own secretary. In the year after his ab- 
solution, he wrote thus : — “ Vestrz juris- 
dictionis est regnum Angliz, et quantum 
ad feudatarii juris obligationem vobis dun- 
taxat obnoxius teneer et astringor.” ¢ 
Richard, John’s brother, resigned his 
crown to the emperor of Germany, and 
held it on the payment of a yearly rent. 
John simply did what all these had done 
before him. But the sting to Englishmen 
is that the king of England became vas- 
sal to an Italian priest. And the nursery 
tales which pass for history in England 
have concealed the fact that the whole of 
the Christian empire of Europe was 


* Rymer, Feed. tom, i. p. 176. 
t Vol. ii. pp. 331-2. 
+ Ibid. p. 19, note. 
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founded on the same principle. The su- 
preme civil power of Christendom was de- 
endent on the supreme spiritual authority. 
The pontiffs created the Empire of the 
West: they conferred the imperial dignity 
by consecration; they were the ultimate 
judges of the emperor’s acts; with power 
of deprivation and deposition. The Chris- 
tian world' at that day saw nothing dis- 
— in this sacred Imperial jurispru- 
ence. 

Let us, however, understand what the 
feudal dependence involved. It did not 
create the liability to deposition, for John 
had been dapeved, already. All Christian 

rinces by the jurisprudence then in 
orce were liable to deposition. But the 
feudal relation is expressed in the form of 
oath taken by John. He promises fidelity 
to his liege lord, and binds himself to de- 
fend him against all conspiracy and dan- 
ger of life and limb; and to reveal to him 
all plots, and to defend the patrimony of 
Peter.* 

A feudum is an immovable possession, 
held as to its dominium utile, or usufruct, 
of a superior, who has the dominium 
supremum, or suzerainty, with the condi- 
tion of fidelity and personal service. 

John therefore, by surrendering his 
crown, bound himself to exercise his 
royal power in conformity with law. The 
head of the Christian world became se- 
curity for this obligation. But all Chris- 
tian princes were bound to use their power 
in conformity to law. The submission of 
John did not deprive his people of the 
power of legislation, but he thereby bound 
himself to the pope to observe faithfully 
the laws of the land as made by them. 
His dependence upon the pope was for 
the conservation of the liberties of the 
people. It is acknowledged by all histo- 
rians that, down to the surrender of the 
crown, the pope had supported the arch- 
bishop, the barons, and the people against 
the king. He had multisliciter et mul- 
toties, in a multitude of ways and seasons, 
as Matthew Paris says, admonished, coun- 
selled, expostulated, threatened John, to 
bring him to law and reason. But John 
persisted in spoiling, robbing, harrying, 
afflicting, outraging his people by private 
wrongs and public wars. All remedies 
had failed. Excommunication, interdict, 
deposition all had been tried in vain. At 
last John surrenders himself. Innocent 
for the first time prevailed. He thereby 
became the arbiter accepted by both con- 
tending parties. The barons, through the 
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archbishop, and also directly in person, 
had long invoked his help. John would 
not listen. Now, at last, he submitted 
himself; and the barons were counsellors 
and partakers of his act of submission, 
The great council of the barons united in 
the act. The cession of the crown was 
made by their advice, and with their con- 
sent.* They had suffered under John and 
his ancestors until England had been 
wounded and torn by domestic strife, and 
desolated by civil wars. At last they, 
and the head of the Christian world, had 
brought John to submission to the law of 
Christendom. Their object was the sal- 
vation of England. Itis clear as day that 
Innocent’s motive was the protection of 
the people and of the laws and of the lib- 
erties of England against the tyranny, 
perfidy, and personal vices of the worst of 
kings. A thousand marks a year, or 
£6,000— that is, 700 from England and 
300 from Ireland—was required in ac- 
knowledgment of feudal dependence. 
When this sum is compared with the sum 
awarded to the bishops alone as indem- 
nity, namely, 100,000 marks, or £600,000, 
it is a mere quit-rent. 

And here it is of great importance that 
the action of the barons in this surrender 
of the crown should be put beyond doubt. 
They were the national party: they repre- 
sented the people of England: they have 
been, in all histories great and small, rep- 
resented as the partisans of the liberties 
of England. Inthem, we are told, the 
liberties of England were condemned at 
least, if not cursed, by the pope. 

Now, as I have said, we have positive 
evidence that they were counsellers and 
partakers in the act of surrender. 

First, we have the evidence of William 
Mauclerc, John’s envoy to Rome, who 
writes to the king describing his interview 
with the pope in the Lateran, and states 
that after his interview four envoys of the 
barons came “ deferentes litteras magna- 
tum Anglia.’ The substance of the let- 
ters Mauclerc gives as follows, that all the 
barons of the whole of England implored 
the pope to admonish, and, if need be, to 
compel the king to preserve inviolate their 
ancient liberties, confirmed.by the char- 
ters of John’s ancestors, and by his own 
oath. He added further — 


They implore the pope to aid them in this, 
as it was well known to him that they had 
boldly opposed the king in defence of the 
liberty of the Church, at the bidding of the 
pope, and that the annual payment which the 
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king had granted to the pope and the Roman 
Church, and the other honours which he had 
given to the Church of Rome, had been 
granted and given, not spontaneously, nor out 
of devotion, but even out of fear, and by their 
coercion.* 


The date of this is 1214, a year after 
the surrender of the crown. 

The act of surrender is thus given by 
Matthew Paris: —“ On the 13th of May, 
1213, the king, with Pandulph, the alk 
the barons, anda great multitude, met at 
Dover, and unanimously agreed in the for- 
ma pacis, or the engagement of peace.” f¢ 

Again: “The king of the English and 
Pandulph, cum proceribus regni, with the 
chief men of the kingdom, met at the 
house of the Knights Templars at Do- 
ver, on May 15th,” and surrendered the 
crown.{ 

We come now toa critical period, which, 
if rightly understood, gives the key to the 
action and intention of the pope in the 
condemnation of the Great Charter. 

John had made peace by submission, 
and by a promise to observe the laws and 
liberties of England. He had bound him- 
self to make restitution for his exactions 
and spoliations. This peace was hardl 
concluded before John broke it. Mani- 
festly, he had never intended to keep it. 
His submission was simply to steal a 
march upon the barons, and to renew his 
conflict with fresh advantage. 

After his absolution he convened a jury 
at S. Albans, to assess the compensation 
due to the clergy; but he took care to be 
absent, so that nothing was done. 

A second meeting was held at West- 
minster. John was again absent; again 
they could do nothing. Then there came 
up a cry from the country, barons and peo- 
pe together, demanding the fulfilment of 

Is engagements. 

While the council was sitting, news 
came that the king was advancing with an 
armed force. He was on his way to levy 
war against the barons of Northumber- 
land for refusing to go with him to the 
warsin France. Archbishop Langton met 
him at Nottingham, and reminded him 
that to make war on his liegemen was a 
violation of his oath of peace. With 
shouts of passion he at last turned back. 
In September — that is, three months af- 
ter the peace had been made — the cardi- 
nal bishop of Tusculum came to adjudi- 
cate the matter still in dispute between the 
king and the clergy. At Michaelmas, in a 


* Rymer Feed. tom. i. pp. 184-5. 
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council held at London, the king pre- 
tended to issue a commission to estimate 
the sums extorted by his officers. But 
once more it came to nothing. He was 
visibly dissembling. He then tried to de- 
tach the bishop from the clergy, by offer- 
ing a restitution to each severally. The 
referred the proposal to Rome; whic 
suggestion the king caught at, both be- 
cause of the delay and because he hoped 
7 make + pope — the yee and 
clergy to be greedy, grasping, and exor- 
bitant. In this, ie’ commereel The car- 
dinal legate was gained by the king, and 
began, by his own authority, to fill up the 
vacant benefices and churches. The arch- 
bishop and his suffragans appealed to 
Rome ; but the legate persisting, in Jan- 
uary, 1214, both parties sent their envoys 
to Rome. On July 1, 1214, the legate re- 
moved the interdict, which had lasted six 
years, three months, and fourteen days. 
He had hardly left S. Paul’s church be- 
fore a vast multitude of every condition 
came, laying before him all that they had 
suffered in limb and property by the exac- 
tions and violence of the king’s officers. 
In truth, the peace was no peace, and the 
settlement settled nothing. The king was 
dissembling, levying war on the barons, 
and gaa the Church and the people, 
as before. 

The barons therefore consulted for 
their common safety. At this critical mo- 
ment, the archbishop produced the char- 
ter of Henry I., and the barons at once 
accepted it as the basis of their demands. 
Thus far they acted in perfect legality. 
At this moment the defeat of the king’s 
army at Bovines left John without a party 
in France, and deserted by the barons of 
England. He then surrounded himself 
with mercenaries. On January 7, he went 
to London; and at the New Temple the 
barons came to him with an ostentatious 
display of military preparation, to demand 
of him the observance of the charter of 
Henry I. He met this by a double trick ; 
the one a postponement till Easter, the 
other the assumption of the cross of the 
Crusade. ,Once more, with a view to sep- 
arate the bishops from the barons, and 
the Church from the people, John granted 
a charter of liberties to the Church in 
England. This charter was sent to Rome 
and confirmed. The pope was thereby 
led to believe that John’s intentions were 
sincere. The barons persevered in their 
demands. The king was at Woodstock, 
and the archbishop remained with him, 
trying to induce him to grant the demands 
of the barons. Nearly the whole baron- 
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age of the realm rose in arms, and came 
with their retainers to Brackley. Here 
was their first false step. They demand- 
ed the charter. John answered with scorn 
that he would never grant liberties which 
would make him a slave. But they were, 
with one or two exceptions, the liberties 
he had already sworn to observe. They 
then appealed to force — defied the king, 
renounced their homage, and levied war 
upon him. Their army was led by Rob- 
ert Fitzwalter, under the name of “the 
army of God and of the Holy Church.” 
They came in haste to London. They 
summoned every man to join them, under 
pain of being treated as a public enemy. 
Excepting the king’s foreign garrisons, 
the whole country north of the Thames 
was in open rebellion. The courts of jus- 
tice ceased to sit; no man would pay any 
dues or acknowledge the king’s authority. 
John yielded a second time, and demanded 
a day for interview with the barons. On 
June 18, 1215, they met at Runnymede. 
The Magna Charta was accepted by the 
king; but on the spot he sent envoys to 
Rome to urge its nullity, as being extorted 
by rebellion, and in disregard of the suze- 
rainty of the Holy See. 

It is evident that John, seeing himself 
helpless in all other ways, determined to 
bring down the spiritual authority of In- 
nocent upon the barons. He mevdine, 
with great skill, deceived the pope, and 
roused his indignation against them. For 
this end, he heaped together everything 
that could excite his anger. He told In- 
nocent that the barons made light of his 
letters ; that the archbishops and bishops 
neglected to put them in execution; that 
he had told them in vain that England was 
the patrimony of S. Peter, and that he 
held of the Roman Church; that he had 
taken the cross; that as a crusader he 
desired to treat with them in humility and 
meekness ; that he had offered them the 
abolition of all evil customs and all griefs ; 
that they were bent on troubling the king- 
dom; that he had dismissed his foreign 
troops, though in so doing he had de- 
prived the crusade of most important and 
powerful aids, etc.* It is impossible to 
carry diplomatic craft toa higher perfec- 
tion. 

John simply “deceived the pope into a 
belief that he was sincere, and that the 
barons, and even the bishops, were rebels 
to him, and contumacious to the Holy 
See. But he went even beyond this. He 
forged the seals of the bishops, and wrote 
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everywhere abroad in their name, saying 
that “the English were detestable apos- 
tates, and that the king and the pope 
would confirm their possessions to whom- 
soever would take up arms against them.” 

Again, in the month of September, after 
the acceptance of the charter in June, he 
wrote saying that the barons were devoted 
to him before he submitted to the Holy 
See, and from that time turned against 
him, and “especially, as they publicly 
said, for that cause they violently rose 
against him.”* It was no wonder that the 
pope was offended and incensed. 

In all this, the dissimulation of John 
outdid itself. Innocent had no choice. 
On the 24th of August, the envoys re- 
ceived apostolic letters condemning the 
barons.f 

II. We have now traced the antece- 
dents of the Great Charter, and we may 
estimate its condemnation, and the mo- 
tives and extent of that condemnation. 

1. The event is recorded by Matthew 
Paris in these words: — “ Then the pope, 
after deliberation at his will, by a defini- 
tive sentence condemned and annulled 
the oft-named charter of liberties of the 
kingdom of England, though it contained 
things pious and just, as a careful inspect- 
or may see.” { The pope nowhere denies 
that it contained “Jia e¢ justa;” but 
things pious and just may be demanded 
in a way contrary both to justice and to 
piety ; and this is my contention. 

2. The pope here explicitly declares 
the cause of the condemnation, namely : — 

(1.) That the barons had levied war 
against their sovereign. 

(2.) That he was a feudal vassal of 
the Holy See. 

(3.) That he had taken the cross. 

(4.) That their cause was already in 

‘ appeal before the Holy See. 

(5.) That they had taken the law into 
their own hands. 

3. There is not here so much as a sin- 
gle word as to the contents of the Great 
Charter. 

4. The first part of it was the charter of 
ecclesiastical liberties granted by John, 
and already confirmed by Innocent. 

5. Allother details, social, economical, 
and political, had been for centuries in 
use, and confirmed by successive sov- 
ereigns, in full peace and communion with 
the Holy See. It was in behalf of these 
same laws and liberties that the pope had 
been for years admonishing and urging 
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the king. They had been already embod- 
ied in successive charters, on which no 
shadow of censure from Rome had ever 
fallen. 

6. The very same laws and liberties, 
with only three or four exceptions, were, 
within a year of the condemnation of the 
Great Charter of John, confirmed by Gua- 
lio, legate of the pope, in the charter of 
Henry III.; and these exceptions were 
not made by the pope, but by the barons 
themselves, into whose hands the govern- 
ment of the kingdom during the minority 
of the king had fallen.* 

It would seem to me, therefore, to be 
proved even to demonstration that the 

ope condemned not the Charter, but the 

arons; not the laws and liberties set 
down in the Charter but the way and ac- 
tion by which the barons had wrung it 
from their sovereign. The pope quashed 
and annulled the Charter as a contract, 
and forbade either side to plead or to act 
upon it; but not one word as to its con- 
tents is to be found. 

The only argument that I can conceive 
to the contrary is that the pope, in his let- 
ter of cassation, describes the Charter as 
“turpis et vilis, tllicita et inigua.” ¢ .But 
this, again, is gay! said of the whole 
action by which the king was forced by 
his own hegumen into a submission and a 
humiliation second only to that of the sur- 
render of his crown. There is not a 
shadow of evidence to show that these 
epithets apply to the laws or liberties as 
expressed in the Charter. 

On all these grounds, therefore, I affirm 
once more that in condemning the Charter, 
Innocent condemned the action of the 
barons, and not the liberties of England. 

In order to bring this out more clearly, 
we will sum up the chief contents of the 
great charter of liberties. 

It begins with a recital of the charter 
of liberties issued on January I5, 1215, 
and confirmed by the pope, which begins 
“ Anglicana Ecclesia libera sit, et habeat 
jura sua integra, et libertates suas illa- 
* sas.” 

This certainly was not condemned by 
Innocent. 


i 
* Mr. ane that the articles omitted in the 
first charter of Henry III. were re-inserted under the 
influence of Archbishop Langton. I do not find the 
evidence of this statement. Neither Matthew Paris 
nor Hovenden, so far as I can see, say so: and the 
Annals of Dunstaple, quoted by Mr. Stubbs (Doc- 
uments, etc., p. 323), expressly say that in the year 
1225, when the king had attained majority: — “‘ Zid- 


ertates prius ab e0 puero concessas, jam major factus, 
indulsit.”’? This does not indeed exclude, but it does 
not imply, any re-insertion of articles. 
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Then follow sixty-two articles, relating 
to inheritance, taxation, common pleas, 
trial by peers, weights, measures, impris- 
onment, safe-conducts, and the like. 

A man must be not a little credulous 
who can believe that Innocent III. saw in 
these details the subject-matter of a pon- 
tifical condemnation. They had been 
the laws and liberties of England for gen- 
erations; and no pope had ever seen in 
them matter for his supreme cognizance. 
What Innocent was really dealing with 
was what I may call the constitutional law 
of Christian kingdoms, and of the juris- 
prudence of the Christian world. In this, 
authority and liberty are both sacred; des- 
potism and rebellion both crimes against 
God and man. The pope, as supreme 
judge, took cognizance of these cause 
majores, these high causes of Christian 
civilization; but that he should occupy 
himself about such matters as the details 
of Magna Charta could only come — as an 
Englishman, I take leave to say —into 
the head of an Englishman, and then 
only if he be either innocent of his- 
= or a scientific historian. The thirty- 

t 


article runs : — 

Let there be one measure for wine through- 
out all our kingdom, and one measure for 
beer, and one measure for oats —that is, the 
London quartern; and one breadth for cloth, 
dyed russet, and hauberk —that is, two ells 
within the listings; and let it be with weights 
as with measures. 


The pastoral vigilance of popes is great, 
but it hardly olen to the weights and 
measures and quarterns and ells and gal- 
lons of Christendom. 

Mr. Stubbs seems to me to confirm 
the view I have been maintaining. He 
says :— 


In the ecclesiastical disputes, which are the 
next feature of the reign, John had to contend 
with the greatest of all the successors of 
Peter, and with a spirit in the national 
Church which was unquestionably maintained 
by the knowledge of the great power and suc- 
cess of the pope in other parts of Christen- 
dom. The barons refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of those peculiar difficulties, nor did 
their overt opposition to the king begin until 
his relations with the papacy had changed. 
As soon as the papal authority begins to back 
the royal tyranny, the barons determined to 
resist ; and the Church, having recovered, in 
Archbishop Langton, its natural leader, re- 
sumes its ordinary attitude as the supporter of 
freedom.* 


And afterwards he adds: — 


* Stubbs’ Documents, p. 269. 
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The country saw that the submission of 
John to Innocent placed its liberty, temporally 
and spiritually, at his mercy; and immedi- 
ately demanded safeguards, 


That is, the charter of Henry I. And 
again :— 

The personal hatred which John had in- 
spired .. . was so strong... that, had it 
not been for the king’s death, England would 
have most probably carried out a change in 
dynasty.* 

I would venture to slightly differ in some 
points from this statement. 

The ecclesiastical disputes did not rall 
the barons to the support of the Church 
in the time of John, a more than in the 
time of Henry II. ith few exceptions, 
the barons sided with Henry against S. 
Thomas. On the other hand, Mr. Stubbs 
has truly discerned that the “ spiritual and 
devotional” bishops, exceptions again ex- 
cepted, were always on the side of popular 
freedom. The barons acted with the 
pope so long as he endeavoured to bring 
the king to reason in their own interests ; 
but they opposed both the king and the 
pope when Innocent censured their rebel- 
lion. This shows that neither before nor 
afterwards were they acting in co-opera- 
tion with any cause of law or liberty ex- 
cept their own. They had appealed to 
the pope as much as, if not oftener than, 
the king. They not only accepted the 
pontifical deposition of the king, but after- 
wards, when he had been absolved and 
restored, they secretly transferred their 
allegiance to the king of France. Tyrant 
as John was, the barons were guilty both 
of treason and rebellion. Their opposi- 
tion to Innocent began when he told them 
so. The pope gave support, not to John’s 
tyranny, but to the king’s right. He 
offered to hear both parties; but the 
barons would not listen, and levied war. 
Innocent, before John’s surrender, had 
not backed them in rebellion, but in their 
just demands ; and he backed John after- 
wards, not in tyranny, but in his honour 
as a king. Nowhere did Innocent pro- 
nounce on the merits of either side. He 
expressly declared, in his condemnation 
of the barons, that they had refused all 
proposals of judicial settlement. So 
much for the barons in their relation to 
the Church. But, as Mr. Stubbs truly 
notes, “the ordinary attitude” of the 
Church in England in that day, as every- 
where and always, was as “the supporter 
of freedom ;” and the archbishop was “its 
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natural leader,” a true successor of S, 
Anselm and’ S. Thomas, in its conflict for 
liberty. And with this notable difference 
from the barons: they rarely, if ever sided 
with the Church in its conflict for its own 
liberties. The Church always sided with 
them and with the people, in their con- 
flict for the laws and liberties of England. 
This brings out more luminously than I 
could hope to do the thesis I have under- 
taken to defend. 

Once more, it may be urged that so 
absolute was the condemnation of the 
Charter, that even Cardinal Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was suspended 
ab ingressu Ecclesia et a divinis for the 
part he had in it. Nothing, perhaps, will 
bring out more clearly the distinction I 
have drawn above, between the condem- 
nation of the barons and the condemna- 
tion of the matter of the Charter, than 
the suspension of the archbishop. 

Believing that the legate had been gained 
over by the king and his adherents, and 
that the mind of the pope had been biassed 
by partial informations laid before him by 
the archbishop of Dublin and the bishop 
of London, whom the king had sent to 
Rome, so as to be really deceived, the 
archbishop decided on going in person 
to Rome. A bull then arrived to excom- 
municate all the disturbers of the king 
and realm of England. The archbishop 
was already on ‘board ship when the 
bishop of Winchester and Pandulph came 
and urged him to publish the bull through- 
out the province of Canterbury. The 
archbishop, believing the Bull to be obrep- 
titious, and that, if he could lay before the 
pope the full and true state of the case, it 
would be arrested, would not publish it. 
The two commissioners then used their 
powers given in the bull to suspend the 
archbishop from his office. Without con- 
tention or remonstrance, he proceeded to 
Rome. . 

On his arrival he found the po eatly 
incensed, and on his petition to be re- 
leased from suspension Innocent an- 
swered : — 


Not so, brother ; you will not so easily get 
absolution for all the harm you have done, 
not to the king of England only, but to the 
Roman Church, We will take full counsel 
with our brothers here, what your punishment 
must be. 


The Fourth Council of Lateran was then 
sitting, and the arehbishop took his place 
in it; but he was under suspension from 
November 12 to the Easter following. 

On this it is to be said that there is not 
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one word to show that the subject-matter 
of the charter was condemned. The 
harm done to the king was the encourage- 
ment given to the barons in their armed 
opposition; the harm done to the Roman 
Church was both the violation of the 
suzerainty of the Holy See, and refusal to 
publish the excommunication. The cause 
of his suspension was not one of detail, 
but of the a/ta Politica of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence of Europe at 
that time. There is no doubt that John 
was a tyrant, and as little doubt that the 
barons were rebels; and it cannot be de- 
nied that the archbishop was in contumacy. 
Under the conditions of the law then ex- 
isting, no other judgment could be formed. 
Itis a simple stupidity to judge such ques- 
tions by the laws of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Before the merits of the Magna 
Charta could be tried, the rebellion of the 
barons, and the contumacy of the arch- 
bishop, must first be judged. And it is to 
this I have endeavoured to direct the at- 
tention of those who, in their endeavour 
to make men believe that the Catholic 
Church is the friend of despotism and the 
enemy of liberty, shut their eyes to his- 
tory, and yet believe themselves to be 
scientific. 

Let Innocent III. declare for himself 
the motives of his condemnation. 

In his apostolic letters,* addressed to 
all whom they may concern, he first sets 
forth that John, king of England, had 
grievously offended against God and the 
Church; that therefore he had been ex- 
communicated, and his kingdom laid 
under interdict; that at last, by God’s 
grace returning to himself, he had repent- 
ed, and made satisfaction humbly to God 
and the Church, recompense for losses, 
restitution for what he had seized, and 
had given full liberty to'the Chureh-in J 
England. The pope, therefore, absolved 
him, and received him to the oath of fidel- 
ity and feudal dependence., After this he 
took the cross of the Crusade. The pope 
then narrates how the barons rose against 
him, and how, after many efforts of con- 
ciliation, he had written to annul all plots 
and conspiracies, and to exhort the barons 
to respect the royal authority, and to 
prefer to him their demands, not insolent- 
ly, but with humility. He states further, 
that he had written to the king, enjoining 
him to treat the barons and nobles with 
gentleness, and to concede their just pe- 
titions. 

The barons, he adds, did not wait for his 


* Rymer, Feed. tom. i. 203-4. 
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messenger, but in violation of their oath of 
fidelity, and making themselves judges 
and executors in their own cause, they, 
being vassals, publicly conspired against 
their lord —soldiers, against their king; 
and united with his enemies to make war 
against him; laid waste his lands, and 
seized by treachery the city of London, 
the seat of the kingdom. The pope then 
recounts the proposals of the king which 
they had rejected; and finally that they 
had, by force and fear, extorted from the 
king a convention which was vile and base, 
and moreover illicit and wicked, in deroga- 
tion and diminution of the right and honour 
of the king. 

Innocent then annuls the Charter, and 
forbids either side to observe it, under 
pain of excommunication: quashing, he 
says, as well the Charter as its obligations 
and engagements, whatsoever they be, and 
a mea depriving them of all obliging 
orce. 

Now, in all this there is not a word as 
to the Bubject-matter of the Charter itself. 

In the same terms he wrote also to the 
barens : —. . 

Presertim enim in causa vestra vos judices 
et executores feceritis : eodem rege parato, in 
curia sua, vobis per pares vestros secundum 
consuetudines et leges regni, justitiz pleni- 
tudinem exhibere: vel coram nobis, ad quos 
— cause judicium, ratione Domini, perti- 
nebat. 


He then adds : — 


Cum igitur illa compositio (since therefore 
the compact), gualis gualis (of whatever kind 
it be), to which by en and fear you con- 
strained him, is not only vile and base, but 
unlawful and wicked, so as to be reprobated 
by all, chiefly because of the manner in which 
it was made, maxime propler modum, we there- 
fore, etc. 


+The pope then annuls it as before. 
cent further says : — 


As we will not that the king be deprived of 
his right, so we will that he desist from op- 
pressing you, lest the kingdom of England be 
oppressed by evil customs or unjust exactions, 


He then bids them send envoys, that in 
the council, where the bishops of England 
were present, the disputes might be treat- 
ed and terminated, “ so that the king might 
be content with his right and honour, and 
the clergy and people at large might enjoy 
due peace and liberty.” * : 

Now, in these, which are the governing 
documents of the whole question, there is 
not so much as a word as to the contents 
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* Rymer, tom. i. 205. 
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excluded — “ Compositio illa, gualis gua- 
dis” (whatever its quality may fe). Again, 
there is a distinct recognition of “ grava- 
mina, prave consuetudines, inigue exac- 
tiones.” Finally, “maxime propter mo- 
dum” declares the chief motive to be the 
manner in which the barons had exacted 
the Charter by force and fear. 

I have thus far examined the subject as 
if it were incumbent upon me to prove 
that Innocent did not condemn the con- 
tents of the Charter. But it is for those 
who say that he did so to give proof of 
their assertion. I have not to prove a 
negative, and may well wait till they bring 
evidence. Hitherto I have heard none. 
And I take leave to say that none has been 
brought because none can be found, and 
none can be found because no such evi- 
dence ever existed. 

I am well aware that Mr. Freeman has 
said — 

In the latter days of John, and through the 
whole reign of Henry III., we find the pope 
and the king in strict alliance against the En- 
glish Church and nation. The last good deed 
done by a pope towards England was when 
Innocent III. sent us Stephen Langton. Ever 
afterwards we find pope and king leagued 
together to ba€k up each other’s oppressions 
and exactions. The papal power was always 
ready to step in on behalf of the crown, always 
ready to hurl spiritual censures against the 
champions of English freedom. The Great 
Charter was denounced at Rome; so was its 
author, the patriot-primate.* 

I hope that I have sct this last sentence 
in its true light. The rest of this quota- 
tion needs a separate treatment. If Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Bryce had mastered the 
history of the Catholic Church with the 
breadth of grasp with which they have 
treated the Holy Roman Empire, the 
work of Mr. Bryce, and the review of it by 
Mr. Freeman, would be two historical 
documents of unequalled value. It is the 
absence of this (which is the main element 
in medieval history) that disturbs the bal- 
ance of their judgment. The action of the 
pontiffs in sustaining the sovereignties of 
the Christian world was prompted, not by 
despotic affinities, but by the words of 
Holy Writ, “Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers ; for there is no power but 
from God; and those that are, are or- 
dained of God. Therefore he that resist- 
eth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” ¢ But on this we cannot enter 
now. 


* The Growth of the English Constitution, pp, 76, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC, 


THERE are not two biographers that 
agree as to the parentage of Cardinal 
Mazarin: a Jew, a fisherman, a banker, a 
Sicilian gentleman, have in turns been ac- 
credited with his progenitorship. It is 
a understood, however, that his 
ather was an artisan of Sicily, who, com- 
ing to Rome to seek his fortune, attracted 
the notice of the constable Colonna. This 
nobleman appointed him to be his steward, 
and held him in such high favour that he 
gave him his niece and god-daughter 
Ortensia Bufalini in marriage. 

Giulio Mazarini— such is the correct 
form of his name, and the one in which he 
always wrote it until his naturalization in 
France — was born in the year 1602, while 
his mother was journeying in the Abruzzi. 
He was educated in the Roman college, 
which was under the control of the Jesuits, 
and rendered himself so remarkable by 
his talents that, when he was only sixteen, 
Grassi, the astronomer of the college, se- 
lected him to sustain public theses, in the 
presence of the cardinals and the most 
eminent J/iterati, upon the great comet 
which appeared in that year; and he ac- 
quitted himself with an eloquence and 
strength of argument which won univer- 
sal applause. The sons of Colonna were 
the companions of his studies and his in- 
timate associates. Strikingly handsome, 
gifted with a marvellous power of insinua- 
tion, and a natural aptitude for intrigue, 
received on terms of equality in the palace 
of his patron, he acquired at the same 
time the distinguished manners and the 
vices of the great. While yet a youth, he 
was a confirmed gambler; fortune — some 
say finesse — usually favoured him, and 
filled his pockets with gold; but some- 
times a reverse turn of the wheel left him 
without a sou: “ The free-handed has 
Heaven for his treasurer,” was a favourite 
saying of his. 

The young Colonnas being sent to 
Spain to complete their education, his 
parents, hoping to divert him from such 
evil courses and evil associates, solicited 
that he might accompany them; which he 
did, ostensibly in the capacity of a va/et 
de chambre, but in reality as a companion ; 
no menial offices were ever performed by 
him, he had separate apartments, and 
studied in the same college. In all learn- 
ing and accomplishments he made rapid 
progress, and won the heart of every 
person with whom he associated. Upon 
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his return to Rome he took the degree of 
doctor of laws. 

But in 1624 we find him a captain in 
the pontifical army stationed in the Valtel- 
line, and employed in several political nego- 
tiations, his skill and address in the con- 
duct of which won him the favour of Pope 
Urban. 


He was [says his biographer, Bendetti] a 
veritable Proteus, speaking Spanish with the 
Spaniards, French with the French, and agree- 
able to all by his politeness and engaging 
manners ; he seemed gifted with ubiquity ; he 
was everywhere, according to the need of the 
service, at Turin, Venice, Milan, in the Val- 
telline. 


But always observant, always studying the 
situation, always, as it were, instinctively 
divining the proper course; under the 
patronage of the powerful Cardinal Bar- 
berini, he played an important part in Ital- 
ian politics. 

In 1629 he was attached to the legation 
sent by Rome to mediate between France 
and Spain. The conference took place at 
Lyons, and it was here that he came to 
the turning-point of his career, his intro- 
duction to Cardinal Richelieu. “I have 
just been speaking to the greatest states- 
man I have ever seen!” Such was the 
great minister’s emphatic declaration after 
his first interview with Giulio Mazarin. 
These words were probably a sincere 
tribute to an intellect whose subtle power 
he could peculiarly appreciate; but at the 
same time they expressed the satisfaction 
of the speaker in having found a valuable 
instrument for future use. There seems 
to have been an immediate rapprochement 
between these two men, who had some- 
thing in common. Mazarin saw in Riche- 
lieu a patron who beyond all others could 
advance his fortunes, and by skilful flat- 
tery, to which no man was ever more sus- 
ceptible than the cardinal, at once won his 
favour; while Richelieu discovered in the 
young diplomatist a clever unscrupulous 
adventurer, whose services might prove of 
incalculable value to him. 

From that time Mazarin’s French sym- 
pathies were gradually manifested. The 
treaty between France and Savoy (1630), 
which detached the latter from Spain, was 
the first result of these proclivities ; after 
this he cajoled the Spaniards into restor- 
ing Pignerol on conditions, not fulfilled, 
of corresponding value on the other side. 
Upon his return to Rome he was accused 
of having betrayed the cause of Spain; 
but Cardinal Barberini defended him from 
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a letter a with his praises, and 
soliciting that he should be appointed 
nuncio to the court of France. This 
recommendation was not complied with 
until 1634, although he was named vice- 
legate of Avignon two years prievously. 
His mission was to demand the re-instal- 
ment of the Duc de Lorraine in his pos- 
sessions.* Soon after his arrival in Paris 
he was attacked by a severe illness; 
Rickelieu overwhelmed him with benefits 
and attentions, installed him in his own 
chéteau, at Ruel, solicited for him a cardi- 
nal’s hat, and sent him as his own repre- 
sentative to the baptism of the dauphin. 
The hat was refused, and Spain, which 
could not be blind to this diplomatic com- 
edy, was so loud in her complaints that 
the pope determined upon his recall. 
Although his family now held a distin- 
guished position in Rome—he himself 
had been created Monsignore — his moth- 
er being dead, his father had re-married 
into the noble house of Ursins, and his 
sisters had formed alliances almost equal- 
ly distinguished — he resolved to renounce 
the service of the papal court, return to 
France, and place himself at the disposal 
of Richelieu. It was doubtless a_pre- 
arranged affair ; at all events, he was quite 
certain of being received with open arms ; 
and it so happened that the cardinal’s alter 
ego, Pére Joseph, died about this time, 
thus leaving the field entirely clear for the 
new favourite. In 1639 he was natural- 
ized a French citizen, “on account of the 
praiseworthy and important services he 
had rendered in divers negotiations.” 
From that time he was employed in vari- 
ous diplomatic affairs, and in 1642 was 
created cardinal, the hat being placed 
upon his head by the king’s own hands. 
In the last month of that year died the 
great Richelieu. On his death-bed he 
strongly commended his Jrotégé to the 
king; his commendation was not neglect- 
ed—a circumstance as much owing to 
Mazarin’s having already secured the royal 
favour as to respect for the dead servant’s 
request,— he was at once admitted to the 
council; and as a further honour, was se- 
lected to stand godfather to the dauphin, 
whose christening took place about this 
period. 
The sinking state of Louis’ health, and 
the extreme youth of his successor, turned 
all men’s thoughts toward the inevitable 
regency, which lay between the queen 
and the Duc d’Orléans: the respective 


* Orléans had, without the king’s consent, secretly 
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married his sister ; for which an army was sent against 
him, and Nancy seized, 
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claims of the two candidates divided the 
court into opposing parties. Although 
the servant of Richelieu, Mazarin had 
never taken part either against Anne of 
Austria or any of her favourites, and too 
wise to lean upon the arch-traitor Gaston, 
he now turned toward her, and used every 
means to win her confidence. This he 
compassed through her most trusted coun- 
cillor, the Bishop of Beauvais, an imbe- 
cile old man, whom it cost him little pains 
to overreach. About the expiring mon- 
arch gathered the two cabals, with fluctu- 
ating hopes. Louis had never truly par- 
doned the queen her supposed share in 
Chalais’ conspiracy — never fully exon- 
erated her from the dishonouring suspi- 
cions of the Buckingham affair; yet, 
whatever might have been his prejudices, 
he could scarcely have decided in favour 
of his infamous brother; and besides 
which, since the birth of her two sons, 
Anne had become highly popular. So at 
length, after long hesitation, he finally de- 
termined to appoint her regent after his 
death; but the opposite faction obtained 
for Orléans the presidency of the council, 
with the Prince de Condé for deputy; 
upon which Mazarin prevailed upon the 
king to appoint him second deputy. These 
restrictions upon her absolute authority 
were viewed by the Parlement, which was 
wholly devoted to her, with great disfa- 
vour, and from the moment that the de- 
cree was recorded upon its registers, it 
busied itself with the consideration of 
how it could be formally annulled. For 
some time the king fluctuated between 
life and death —one day he was seemingly 
in extremis, the next he was playing the 
guitar, and gee ga in a fair way to re- 
covery. News of his approaching end 
brought the exiles flocking into Paris ; news 
of the favourable change drove them out 
again faster thantheycame. At length, on 
the 14th of May 1643, the long-expected, 
hoped-for event came to pass. Under the 
protection of the Duc de Beaufort, the 
young king and his mother started immedi- 
ately from Saint-Germain, and proceeded to 
Paris, where they were received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. So overawed was the 
poltroon Orléans by these demonstrations, 
and by the attitude of the Parlement, that 
he voluntarily resigned all power into her 
hands. Mazarin, finding himself in the 
background, resorted toa ruse; he begged 
permission of the queen to return to Italy, 
but mingled his request with the strongest 
protestations of devotion to her person. 
Greatly concerned, and taking his request 
in a literal sense, the queen laid the matter 
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before the Count de Brienne, who, having 


a better understanding of the cardinal’s 
motives, replied that if she offered to re- 
store to his Eminence what he had lost by 
the annulling of the late king’s will — 
namely, the deputy-deputy presidentship 
of the council, there was no doubt that he 
would gladly remain in her service. She 
followed this counsel with the result fore- 
told. 

From that day, Mazarin’s star rose rap- 
idly; he was appointed superintendent of 
the king’s education, and began to gain 
that absolute ascendancy over the mind of 
Anne of Austria which terminated only 
with his life. 


His wit and gentleness [says Madame de 
Motteville] pleased her from the first conver- 
sations she had with him, and frequently, 
speaking to those in whom she confided, she 
had testified that she was not displeased to 
see him in order that he might instruct her 
upon foreign affairs, of which he had a com- 
plete knowledge, and in which the late king 
employed him, [After he had obtained an 
authority] when those who were believed to 
possess it entirely did not imagine that he 
dared even to think of, he became in a little 
time master of the council, and the Bishop of 
Beauvais diminished in power as his compet- 
itor augmented ; this new minister from that 
time used to come to the queen in the even- 
ings and have great conferences with her.* 


Mazarin was now in the prime of life, 
strikingly handsome in person, graceful in 
demeanour, insinuating in manners, and 
court and city were soon rife with scan- 
dals upon this close intimacy. 

Were we to implicitly accept the testi- 
monies of Madame de Motteville and La 
Porte, we should content ourselves by 
ascribing every doubtful passage of the 
queen’s life to that excess of gallantry, 
which still stopped short of crime, that 
distinguished the Spanish manners of the 
period. But, valuable and authentic as 
are the memoirs bequeathed to us by those 
faithful servants, we must regard them 
where their mistress is concerned, as parti- 
san; they were both her devoted friends, 
and would certainly, even if they had had 
proofs of her guilt, which is by no means 
probable, have declined blackening to pos- 
terity the name of one whom they regard- 
ed as the most amiable and injured of 
women. Yet, notwithstanding, they have 
recorded many suspicious facts, and much 
indirect evidence, against her. Whether 
she merited the cruel doubts and persecu- 
tions with which the king her husband har- 
assed her throughout his life, is a problem 


* La Porte also speaks of these long ¢2¢e-a-té¢es. 
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that it is not the object of this paper to 
solve. Jf we are to believe a certain pas- 
sage in De Retz’s “ Memoirs,” suppressed 
in the first editions, her guilt with Buck- 
ingham is beyond dispute. But if she 
were guilty, few could ever plead more 
excuses. Young, beautiful, reared in the 
most gallant and romantic court of Europe ; 
married to a man whom, if half the scan- 
dals of the time be true, she could not but 
loathe as well as despise, and who from the 
first treated her with profound indiffer- 
ence ; licentiousness all around her; tyran- 
nized over by an imperious mother-in-law; 
her every action spied upon by the ma- 
lignant eyes of Richelieu or his creatures, 
and subjected at times to indignities that 
would have debased the meanest scullion 
of her palace — strong, indeed, must have 
been the rectitude or ride of her nature 
did it pass immaculate through such cir- 
cumstances and temptations. But these 
things belong to a period anterior to the 
events with which this article is concerned 
—it is simply the question of her rela- 
tions with Mazarin that I propose to ex- 
amine, and I will begin with an extract 
from De Brienne’s “ Memoirs,” in reading 
which it must be borne in mind that he 
was a believer in the queen’s innocence. 
His mother, in a private interview, has in- 
formed her of the scandalous rumours 
which are rife in Paris : — 


When she had finished, the queen, her eyes 
suffused with tears, replied to her : “ Why, my 
dear, hast thou not told me this sooner. 7 
confess to thee I love him, and, I may say, ten- 
derly, But the affection I bear him does not 
go so far as love, or if it does it is without my 
knowing it, my senses have no part in it ; my 
mind alone is charmed by the beauty of his. 
Would that be criminal? If there is evenin 
this love the shadow of a sin, I renounce it 
now before God and before the saints whose 
relics are in that oratory. I will speak to him 
henceforth, I assure thee, only of affairs of 
State, and J will break off the conversation 
when he speaks to me of anything else.” My 
mother, who was on her knees, took her hand 
and kissed it, and placed it near a reliquary 
which she had just taken from the altar. 
“Swear to me, madame,” said she, “I be- 
seech you, swear to me upon these holy relics, 
to keep forever that which you have just 
promised God.” ‘I swear it,” said the queen, 
placing her hand upon the reliquary, “and I 
pray God to punish me if I am conscious of 
the least evil.” 


“This is very strong,” says Victor 
Cousin, in commenting upon this pas- 
sage, “and would altogether persuade us 
if we did not remember that in 1637, leav- 
ing the communion-table, Anne swore 
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upon the holy Eucharist, which she had 
just received, and upon the salvation of 

er soul, that she had not once written to 
Spain, while later she made confessions 
quite contrary to her first oaths.” Here, 
at all events, we have a distinct confession 
of her love, and an admission that Maza- 
rin did not always confine the conversa- 
tion to State affairs. It was impossible 
for so acute an intellect as his to be igno- 
rant of her disposition towards him, and it 
is almost equally impossible that so un- 
scrupulous an adventurer, and one noto- 
rious for gallantry, should not have availed 
himself of her weakness to enhance his 
influence. Those who believe in the pos- 
sibility of a platonic affection under such 
circumstances are beyond the reach of ar- 
gument. 

The deaths of Richelieu and Louis the 
Thirteenth had opened the prisons and 
frontiers.of France to all the great cardi- 
nal’s enemies and to all the queen’s old 
adherents, who now swarmed upon the 
court like locusts, greedy to devour all 
favour. Chief among these was the Duc 
de Beaufort, son of the Duc de Vendéme, 
and grandson of Henry the Fourth, / ro¢ 
des halles, as he was called, from his popu- 
larity among the market-women, whose 
manners and language it was his pleasure 
to imitate; the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
the re-married widow of Albert de Luynes, 
the most intriguing and licentious woman 
of her age; Madame de Hauteville, whom 
Richelieu had banished because his royat 
master had looked upon her with eyes of 
favour; these, and many others, who 
called themselves the queen’s party, 
formed a cabal, which was nicknamed the 
Importants. Upon their arrival at court 
they had believed that hatred of her old 
enemy the cardinal and the memory of old 
friendships would give them the first place 
in the regent’s confidence and counsels. 
At first there seemed every probability 
that their expectations would be realized; 
they were received with open arms, and 
Mazarin, who, unlike his predecessor, 
always temporized with an enemy, while 
secretly undermining their influence, open- 
pene: their friendship. To Madame 

e Chevreuse he was most profuse in his 
offers of service; but she, over-confident 
in her power, treated his advances with 
mockery and contempt, and resolved upon 
his destruction. One of the means adopt- 
ed for this end was to repeat to the queen 
the sayings of every scandalous tongue in 
Paris, hoping thereby to force her pride to 
his dismissal. This course produced the 
very opposite effect to what they had in- 
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tended: it only strengthened the ties 
which united Anne and her minister, and 
as their insolence increased so did her 
friendship for them cool. The arrogance 
of Beaufort exceeded all bounds, he 
abused and threatened the cardinal and 
grossly insulted the queen, and to bring 
affairs to a crisis, the cabal formed a plot 
for the minister’s assassination. The 
conspiracy was detected, and on the 2nd 
of September 1643 Beaufort was arrested, 
and Madame de Chevreuse and the other 
leaders of the /mportants banished from 
the court and capital. 


It is in the last days of the month of Au- 
gust [says Cousin] that we must place the cer- 
tain date of the declared ascendancy, public 
and without rivals, of Mazarin over Anne of 
Austria. . . . Those attacks to which the 
minister had just been exposed precipitated 
the victory of the happy cardinal, and the day 
after the last nocturnal ambuscade in which 
he was to have perished, Mazarin was the ab- 
solute master of the heart of the queen, and 
more powerful than Richelieu had been after 
the Day of Dupes. 

On the 19th of November she represented 
in council that in consequence of the indis- 
—— of M. le Cardinal Mazarin, and of his 

eing obliged, with great pain, to pass daily 
across the garden of the Palais Royal, and 
seeing that at all hours he had new affairs to 
communicate to her, she found it necessary to 
give him accommodation in the Palais Royal 
in order that she might conveniently converse 
with him upon affairs.* 


From that time he was only an occa- 
sional visitor to his own magnificent resi- 
dence. 


The National Library [to again quote Vic- 
tor Cousin] contains, enclosed in a chest, 
called the chest of St.-Esprit, numbered upon 
the back 117,826, divers papers relative to 
Mazarin, among which are some letters under 
this title, “ Lettres originales de la propre main 
dela Reyne Anne, mere du Roy Louis XIV., 
au Cardinal Mazarin.” The authenticity of 
these letters cannot be for a moment con- 
tested ; we undoubtedly recognize in them the 
hand of Anne of Austria, her bad writing and 
bad orthography. There are eleven letters, 
all autograph. It seems that formerly there 
must have been more, from the great space of 
time over which these letters extend, from 
1653 to 1658, and we know that during those 
five years the queen and the minister were 
several times separated, and would have much 
to write about. The first of these letters is at 
the end of 1652 or the commencement of 1653, 
when Mazarin with Louis the Fourteenth was 
with the army, and Anne of Austria remained 
in the centre of the government, at Paris, 


ears afterwards, 


* The Princess Palatine, many 
y which Mazarin 


used to point out the secret passage 
gained access to the queen’s chamber. 
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Fontainebleau, or Compiégne. The intimate 
connection, commenced in the middle of the 
year 1643, had already existed ten years at the 
commencement of this correspondence ; it had 
then lost its early vivacity. On the other 
hand, Mazarin was all but victorious over all 
his enemies both within and without ; his dan- 
gers, which had animated and sustained the 
queen, were dissipated. She was also obliged 
to express herself with a certain circumspec- 
tion, her couriers running the risk of being in- 
tercepted. In fine, according to the fashion 
of the age, she employed a jargon only intel- 
ligible to Mazarin and herself, and of which 
the key has not been found, so that all which 
related to private affairs escapes us entirely, 
as there are also lines which cannot be read. 
Notwithstanding, however, the time, which 
would have deadened them, notwithstanding 
the circumstances which restrain expression, 
notwithstanding the mysterious cyphers in 
which they are veiled, the sentiments of Anne 
of Austria yet appear impressed with a pro- 
found tenderness. She sighs for Mazarin’s 
return, and impatiently endures his absence. 
There are words which betray the trouble of 
her mind and almost of her senses, It seems, 
too, almost impossible to misunderstand the 
language of an affection very different to sim- 
ee and an attachment purely po- 
itical. 


I have not space to present extracts from 
these eleven letters, which the reader may 
consult himself in the appendix, pp. 471- 
482, of Victor Cousin’s “ Madame de 
Hautefort ;” but will give instead a letter 
that speaks volumes, and which M. Valck- 
enaer has subjoined to his “ A/émoires 
sur Madame de Sévigné,’ the original of 
which he asserts to be in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


Saintes, June 1660. 

Your letter has given me great joy. I do 
not know if I shall be happy enough to make 
you believe it, and if I could believe that one 
of my letters would have pleased you as much 
I would have written it with a good heart, and 
it is true that to see the transports with which 
they were received and read brought strongly 
to mind another time of which I am almost 
always thinking. Although you may believe 
or doubt, I assure you that all my life shall be 
employed to testify to you that there never 
was a friendship more true than mine, and if 
you do not believe it, I hope in justice that 
you will some day repent of having doubted 
it; and if I could as easily make you see my 
heart as what I write upon this paper, I am 
assured you would be content, or you would 
be the most ungrateful man in the world, and 
that I do not believe. 


The licentious press of the Fronde 
period teemed with scandals against the 
queen and her favourite; several pam- 
phlets more than hint that there had been 
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a marriage between them, and one or two 
even go so far as to name the priest who 
performed the ceremony.* Michelet fa- 
vours this supposition ; nor does it appear 
at all improbable that Anne of Austria, 
who was much of a devotee, should have 
resorted to such a means of quieting her 
conscience, more especially as, according 
to all the memoirs of the period, she ha 
more than once been taken to task by the 
religious sisterhoods whom she was con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting. It will be 
objected that Mazarin, being achurchman, 
could not marry, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether he was ever ordained a priest, 
at least he never officiated as one. 

Whatever might have been the rela- 
tions which subsisted between queen and 
minister, it is certain that his control over 
her, the young king, and the government 
of the nation, was, throughout his life, 
absolute. While he lived in the pomp 
and luxury of an eastern potentate, 
Louis was kept in a state of absolute pen- 
ury; he was suffered to grow out of his 
clothes, even the sheets upon his bed were 
in rags, and his carriages were mouldering 
with age. The civil wars which desolated 
the capital and ag of the provinces for 
years were wholly directed against Maza- 
rin, and these, together with all the odium 
which throughout that time the nation 
cast upon her, might have been sup- 
pressed by dismissing him from her coun- 
cils. Of his brutal rudeness towards her 
during the latter years of his life, and even 
upon ‘his death-bed, where a scene was en- 
acted ¢ which can bear but one explanation, 
all contemporaries bear witness, and, to 
conclude with a most significant fact, al- 
though previously notorious as a man of 
intrigue, from the commencement of his 
close relations with Anne of Austria, not 
even the most scandalous pamphlet ever 
accused him of an amour. 

With the overthrow of the /mportants 
commenced that period which is known 
in French history as “the fair days of the 


* In “La Suite de Silence au bout des Doights”’ 
occurs this passage: ‘* Why so much blame the queen 
for loving the cardinal? Is she not obliged to do so if 
they are married, and Pére Vincent has ratified and 
approved their marriage ?”’ ‘ 

t “ Quelques jours avant sa mort elle (la reine), elle 
Palla visiter pendant qu’il était au lit, et lui demanda 
comment il se trouvait. ‘*Trés-mal,’ repondit-il, et, 
sans dire autre chose, il jéta ses couvertures, sortit sa 
jambe et sa cuisse nues hors du lit, et les montrant a la 
reine, qui en fut fort étonné, aussi bien que tous les 
spectateurs: ‘ Voyez, madame,’ lui dit-il, ‘ces jambes 
qui ont perdu le répos en le donnant & la France!’ 

in effet, sa jambe et sa cuisse étaient si décharnées, si 
livides et si couvertes de taches, que cela faisait pitié. 
La reine jeta un grand cri et se prit a pleurer.’? — 
“ Mémoires de Brienne.” 





regency.” Never, even during the reign 
of Richelieu, had France held so domi- 
nant a position in Europe. At Rocroi the 
young Condé had crushed the power of 
Spain, and, together with Turenne, 
marched from victory to victory, until the 
culniination at Lens and the peace of 
Miinster. But while war raged without, 
all within was peace and tranquillity, 
taxes were repealed, largesses bestowed 
with a liberal hand, and the popularity 
of the regent attained such a height, 
that a courtier one day remarked that 
the whole French language was reduced 
to five words, “ The queen is so good!” 
In the days of his advancement, Maza- 
rin had sought by clemency and a humil- 
ity of demeanour to win popular approba- 
tion, and the change from the stern and 
pompous Richelieu was so striking that 
the very contrast secured his success. 
But from the fall of the /mportants and 
the consolidation of his power all this was 
altered. He sent for his nephews and 
nieces from Rome and placed them in 
high positions about the court; he raised 
a guard for the protection of his person, 
and began to assume a style of regal 
splendour; he reduced the council of 
state to two persons beside himself, the 
Prince de Condé, father of the great gen- 
eral, and the Duc d’Orléans, and between 
these he craftily sowed the seeds of dis- 
sension by opposing their interests; by 
the aid of cajolery, large promises, and 
small fulfilments, and a fostering of selfish 
jealousies, he contrived, for a time, to 
preserve perfect tranquillity, and hold the 
balance between all parties. De Retz 
gives an admirable description of this 
state of things in the following para- 


graph: — 


Monsieur (Orléans) thought himself above 
taking warning ; the Prince de Condé, attached 
to the court by his avarice, was willing to be- 
lieve so likewise ; the Duc d’Enghien was just 
at the age to fall asleep under the shadow of 
his laurels; the Duc de Longueville opened 
his eyes, but it was only to shut them again; 
the Duc de Vendéme considered himself too 
happy ov/y to have been exiled; the Duc de 
Nemours was but a child ; the Duc de Guise, 
newly come back from Brussels, was ruled by 
Madame de Pons, and believed that he ruled 
all the court; the Duc de Bouillon fancied 
every day that they would give him back Se- 
dan ; Turenne was more than satisfied to com- 
mand the army:in Germany ; the Duc d’Eper- 
non was enchanted to have got into his post 
and his government; Schomberg had been all 
his life inseparable from everything that was 
well with the court ; Grammont was its slave, 
and Messieurs de Retz, de Vitri, and de Bas- 
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sompierre, believed themselves to be abso- 
lutely in favour, because they were no longer 
either prisoners or exiles. The Parlement, 
delivered from the Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
had kept it at a very low ebb, imagined that 
the age of gold must be that of a minister who 
told them every day that the queen would be 
guided only by their counsels, 


But this contemptible and temporizing 
policy could not succeed forever. Posts 
promised to doubtful friends were treach- 
erously bestowed to mollify certain ene- 
mies; no favour was granted without 
some pecuniary equivalent being wrung 
from the recipient ; every man’s pride was 
outraged by the sense of being befooled, 
and sullen murmurs swelled into howls of 
execration from every class of the commu- 
nity. There was no lion’s hide beneath 
the fox’s skin. Mazarin was a coward; 
when cunning failed him, he was lost and 
had to yield; he never dared to boldly 
dare his foes, and, conscious of his im- 
potence, foes soon began to swarm 
around him in ever increasing numbers. 

During “ the fair days” Anne had emp- 
tied the treasure in bestowing largesses 
upon her friends; the effects of an empty 
exchequer soon began to be felt: magis- 
trates, governors of towns and fortresses, 
officers, and even soldiers were unpaid, 
and but for loans from the commanders 
of the army it would have been impossible 
to have sustained the war then raging. 
The finances were under the superintend- 
ence of Emery, a name which his contem- 
poraries have sent down to posterity load- 
ed with execrations. Bussy Rabutin de- 
scribes him as “harsh, proud, clever, in- 
telligent in matters of business, ingenious 
in the creation of new subsidies to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the war; he ex- 
ercised a rigorous inquisition upon prop- 
erty of all kinds, and was never tired of 
trampling upon the subjects of the king.” 
He had a difficult task to perform, and he 
performed it iniquitously ; he created new 
Offices of the. most extraordinary char- 
acter, such as the comptroller of faggots, 
the criers of wine of-the king’s counsel- 
lors, and sold them to the highest bidders ; 
he plundered the public funds, and granted 
.the most infamous’ monopolies of public 
food. In 1548 there had been passed a 
law for limiting the growth of the capital 
within certain bounds, and this fozsé, as it 
was called, he now revived, exacting from 
those who had built beyond the prescribed 
limits a heavy fine to redeem their property 
from demolition; the people rose in riot 
against the surveyors, who could carry out 
their orders only under the protection of a 
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body of troops. This oppression was 
succeeded by another still worse —a new 
and exorbitant tariff upon all articles of 
food brought into Paris. The outcry of 
the people aroused the spirit of the Parle- 
ment, which had been crushed by Riche- 
lieu and cajoled by Mazarin, and it refused 
to verify the edict without certain modifi- 
cations. Too timid to force an open rup- 
ture, Mazarin withdrew the tariff, but 
through his agent Emery revived a num- 
ber of ancient imposts, which, although 
obsolete, having been sanctioned by for- 
mer Parlements, could not be rejected. 
Six new edicts, however, which the king 
placed before Parlement at the opening of 
of the year 1648 were so violently opposed 
that Mazarin, in an access of cowardly 
fear, yielded everything. Perceiving its 
own power and the weakness of the min- 
ister, the legislative assembly from that 
time took the upper hand, disputing even 
the just and reasonable demands of the 
government; the provincial Parlements 
followed the example of the metropolitan ; 
De Retz was stirring the people to revolt, 
and, to culminate the confusion, the leader 
of the /zfortants, De Beaufort, was suf- 
fered to make his escape from Vincennes. 
Ere the disturbances assumed dangerous 
proportions, Mazarin, the queen, together 
with the young king, contrived to get out 
of Paris and take shelter at Saint-Ger- 
main. As I have described the Fronde 
period in a previous article,* I shall pass 
it over here with brief notice; indeed, 
throughout that memorable struggle Maz- 
arin was a passive rather than an active 
person, a quintain at which ail parties 
tilted; De Retz was the real hero of the 
civil war, and after him Condé and Beau- 
fort, Madame de Chevreuse and Madame 
de Longueville, played the principal parts. 
A full description of the innumerable and 
tortuous intrigues of this extraordinary re- 
volt would fill a whole number of the mag- 
azine, would prove exceedingly dull to the 
general reader, and would throw very little 
additional light upon Mazarin’s character ; 
his policy throughout was but a repetition 
of that which had gone before —it was 
false, temporizing, and cowardly. Three 
times was he obliged to quit Paris, and 
twice the kingdom, to save his life ; once 
the Parlement declared him guilty of high 
treason, placed him beyond the pale of the 
law, and commanded all persons to put 
him to death wherever he might be found, 
offering one hundred and fifty thousand 


* See ‘De Retz and the Fronde,’”’ Livinc Acz, No 
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livres for his capture alive or dead. And 


yet, notwithstanding, upon his return from. 


is third and last exile, on the 29th of 

March 1653, he was received with every 
mark of enthusiastic affection; the great 
nobles, many of whom had been his most 
virulent enemies, cast themselves at his 
feet, and each other for the dis- 
tinction of being first to crouch there; a 
grand festival was given in his honour at 
the Hétel de Ville, and the multitude 
gathered about the building in crowds, and 
rent the air with acclamations whenever 
he appeared at the windows. 

Such is the value of popular hate — and 
popular favour. 

De Retz was in prison, Condé and 
Beaufort were in exile, the party of the 
Fronde was shattered, the populace were 
weary of civil strife, and Mazarin still re- 
mained master of queen and king. There 
is something marvellous in the tenacity 
with which through years of discord, ha- 
tred, rebellion, and exile, this man clung 
to power; France could no more shake 
him off than could Sinbad the old man of 
the sea. “I and time,” was a favourite 
expression of his, and the two certainly 
wrought wonders for him. He lived down 
all hate and all enemies, and that with little 
or no assistance from the headman’s axe, 
and passed the latter years of life in tran- 
quillity, absolute authority, and a general 
toleration almost amounting to popularity. 
This it is which has given to posterity an 
exaggerated estimate of his talents. His 
rule from first to last was a vicious and 
unhappy one for France, the success 
which attended her arms was due to her 
great commanders, Condé and Turenne, 
and these were her only offsets against 
the oppression, exaction, and the wretched 
condition of her people which marked the 
whole period of his administration. Noth- 
ing could be more deplorable than the 
management of the finances. What it 
was under Emery has been already re- 
ferred to; Fouquet appropriated and 
squandered the national — with a 
magnificent generosity that half blinds us 
to his faults; it was reserved for the great 
Colbert to redem the crimes and errors of 
his predecessors. While commerce was 
almost extinct, the people famishing, and 
justice dead, Mazarin had but one thought, 
the aggrandisement of his power, and the 
increase of his enormous wealth. “Sire,” 
said Fouquet to the king, “the exchequer 
is empty; but his Eminence the cardinal 
will lend you what you want.” The mag- 
nificence of his state far surpassed that of 
royalty itself. When he left Paris for 
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Spain to arrange the Treaty of the Pyr- 
enees and the king’s marriage, he took in 
his train sixty churchmen and nobles of 
the first rank, accompanied by their ret- 
inues; his household attendants were 
three hundred in number, besides a guard 
of three hundred ‘foot and one hundred 
horse ; his baggage was conveyed in eight 
waggons, each drawn by six horses; in ad- 
dition to these were twenty-four mules, 
and a great number of led horses. His 


|re-entrance into the capital with Louis and 


his bride is thus described in one of 


Madame Scarron’s letters :— 


The household of Cardinal Mazarin was not 
the ugliest. It began with seventy-two bag- 
gage-mules, of which the first twenty-four had 
housings, simple enough ; the others had more 
beautiful, finer, and more brilliant housings 
than the finest tapestries you have ever seen. 
The last were of red velvet with gold and 
silver embroidery, and silver bits and bells, all 
of such magnificence as caused great exclama- 
tions. Then passed twenty-four pages, and 
all the gentlemen and officers of his house- 
hold; after that, twelve carriages with six 
horses each, and his guards. In short, his 
household was more than an hour in passing. 


Although usually grasping and avari- 
cious, Mazarin could be magnificent at 
times. It is related that at one of his 
great fétes he led his guests through a 
suite of apartments, in which they were 
shown furniture, mirrors, cabinets, candel- 
abras, plate, jewels, and other costly arti- 
cles worth five hundred thousand francs, 
and that when they had done admiring 
these riches, he informed them that he 
intended to put them all into a lottery for 
which each person should be presented 
with a ticket. 

The means by which he had accumu- 
lated his riches were various, and mostly 
base: sales of offices, fines, peculations, 
gambling, plunder of allkinds. Gambling * 
was the all-pervading vice of the age, and 
the especial favourite of the minister, who, 
probably, to draw men’s minds from State 
affairs, carefully fostered and encouraged 
it at court. The king was early initiated 
into the custom, and staked and lost the 
little money he was allowed most royally 
in the cardinal’s or Madame de Soisson’s 
salons. Every mansion was a gaming- 
house, where scores of thousands of francs 
were lost and won every few minutes. 
From the court the passion descended to 
the city, and spread universal corruption. 

Nevertheless, Mazarin did much to 
soften and polish the manners of the 
nobility, rendered rude and savage by gen- 
erations of civil war. He iatradeced a 
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taste for music, and brought singers and 
operas from Italy. Until his time the 
royal orchestra was limited to violins ; he 
brought into use various other instruments 
till then unknown in France. Dancing 
was also greatly cultivated, and the ballet, 
which assumed such magnificent propor- 
tions during Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, 
became a principal entertainment in all 
the court festivities. In fine, he initiated 
all the luxury, splendour, and refinement 
which ultimately degenerated into the 
sybaritism that distinguished the second 
half of the seventeenth century. 

In the mean time he carefully excluded 
the young king from all State affairs, in- 
clining him to frivolous and vicious pur- 
suits, keeping from him all good books, 
and diverting his mind from all studies of 
an ennobling character, or which would 
instruct him in the art of government. 
In consequence of this training, the future 
Augustus grew up very ill-educated. La 
Porte, who was the king’s personal attend- 
ant during his boyhood, has, in addition 
to this, brought an accusation against the 
cardinal too terrible to be repeated in 
these pages, the veracity of which is seem- 
ingly confirmed by the fact that, although 
banished on account of the assertion during 
Mazarin’s lifetime, he was afterwards re- 
called and taken into favour, which would 
scarcely have come to pass had his story 
been false. After all, there must have 
been something truly great in Louis’ 
nature that it could emerge so well from 
such a training. 

Mazarin had married one niece to the 
Prince de Conti, and a second to the Duc 
de Mercceur; two others, Marie and 
Olympia Mancini, were unmarried; these 
the cardinal kept at court, and threw con- 
stantly into the young monarch’s society. 
Madame de Motteville tells us, when Olym- 
pia first arrived in France, she was re- 
markably plain, but as she grew to woman- 
hood a great improvement took place in 
her personal appearance. He eyes were 
always fine, but from being exceedingly 
thin, she became plump; her colour was 
high, but delicate; her cheeks were dim- 
pled ; her hands and feet small and exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and she possessed wit, 
talents, and grace. Such charms, thrown 
constantly in his way, could not fail to 
make some impression upon the heart of a 
boy of seventeen. They read, sat, talked, 
danced together, and Louis studied Ital- 
ian for the express purpose of conversing 
with her in her own language. But the 
impression was not lasting; a rival, her 
own sister, Marie, who has been described 
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as being positively ugly, after a time 
usurped her place in the king’s affections ; 
and took a far firmer hold upon them than 
Olympia had ever possessed. She reci 
rocated his tenderness with an all-absor 
ing passion. Madame de Motteville relates 
that Mazarin actually entertained the idea 
of raising his niece to the throne. “I 
very omek fear,” he said to the queen one 
day, “that the king too greatly desires to 
espouse my niece.” The queen, who 
knew her minister, comprehending that he 
desired what he feigned to fear, replied 
haughtily, “If the king were capable of 
such an indignity, I would put my second 
son at the head of the whole nation against 
the king and against you.” 


Mazarin [writes Voltaire] never pardoned, 
it is said, that response of the queen, but he 
adopted the wise plan of thinking with her; 
hetassumed honour and merit in opposing the 
passion of Louis the Fourteenth. His power 
had no need of a queen of the blood for its 
support; he feared even the character of his 
niece; and he believed that he strengthened 
the power of his ministry by avoiding the dan- 
gerous glory of elevating his house to too 
great a height. 


Mazarin now resolved to at once re- 
move Marie from the court; upon his 
declaring this intention, and forbidding 
any further intercourse between her and 
the king, her grief and despair was so 
heart-rending that Louis offered to break 
off the marriage then negotiating with the 
Infanta, and make her his queen. How 
admirably the wily cardinal could act a 
noble and self-denying part, is manifest 
in the reply he made to this offer: “ Hav- 
ing been chosen by the late king, your 
father, and since then by the queen, your 
mother, to assist you by my councils, and 
having served you up to this moment with 
inviolable fidelity, far be it from me to 
misemploy the knowledge of your weak- 
ness, which you have given me, and the 
authority in your dominions which you 
have bestowed upon me, and suffer you to 
do a thing so contrary to your dignity! I 
am the master of my niece, and would 
sooner stab her with my own hand than 
elevate her by so great a treachery.” In 
two of his letters he threatened the king 
with resigning his office, and quitting 
France forever, unless he relinquished all 
thoughts of his niece. There are histori- 
cal writers who have held these heroic 
effusions to be the expression of his real 
sentiments, and have praised them ac- 
cordingly; but such a judgment is in 
direct contradiction of the whole life of 
the man. He who could systematically 
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endeavour to debase a boy’s mind, and to 
unfit a young monarch for all the duties of 
good government, ust have been wholly 
destitute of the nobility of character pre- 
tended to in that speech and those epistles. 
Besides which, the concluding gasconade 
about stabbing his niece with his own 
hand is so opposed to his cold and timid 
nature, that it would alone suffice to throw 
discredit upon the whole. It all meant 
what Voltaire says it did—he found it 
wise to think with the queen. 

Orders were given that Marie should 
be placed in the convent to which poor 
Olympia had been already consigned. 
With tearful eyes the young Louis con- 
ducted her with his own hand to the car- 
riage which was to take her away. “You 
weep, and yet you might command,” were 
her parting words. 

There had been several brides proposed 
for the young monarch — Henrietta of 
England, Marguerite of Savoy; but as 
both countries were desirous of cement- 
ing a peace, policy determined the Span- 
ish alliance, and at the end of February 
1660, after several months of negotiations, 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees was signed, 
which gave France Alsace, Roussillon, 
and a large part of Flanders. “ Mazarin 
has one fault,” remarked Don Louis de 
Haro, the Spanish ambassador; “he suf- 
fers his design to cheat to be constantly 
apparent.” 

Although Louis was now twenty-two 
years of age, Mazarin still held absolute 
power over the State; the king presided 
over his councils, but his was but the 
shadow of authority ; and those who would 
obtain favours from him must solicit them 
through the cardinal. The queen-mother 
was a mere cypher, who could obtain noth- 
ing for herself or her adherents without 
his permission. A painful and fatal dis- 
ease, however, was hurrying him fast to 
the grave; anxious to conceal its ravages 
from strangers, when he received foreign 
ministers he had his cheeks covered with 
rouge. Death found him seated in his 
chair, dressed in his full cardinal’s robes, 
and his beard carefully trimmed, as if for 
a /evée ; he continued to sign despatches 
while his hand could grasp a pen; power 
passed away only with life. To the last he 
was consistent with his old hypocrisy; a 
few hours before his decease he sent a mes- 
sage to the Parlement, in which he de- 
clared that he died its very humble servant. 
bs event took place on the 9th of March 
1061. 

The character of Mazarin is fully pour- 
trayed in the events of his life: how 





poor it appears beside the Satanic gran- 
deur of his predecessor! itis all mean and 
mediocre. “ ~— years of absolute and 
tranquil power from his return until his 
death were marked by no establishment, 
either glorious or useful,” remarks Vol- 
taire. ith all his cunning and subtlety, 
his knowledge of human nature was very 
shallow. Judging from himself, he be- 
lieved interest to be the ruling passion of 
all men, and seldom or never in his calcu- 
lations made allowance for vanity, pride, 
self-love, and woman-love, which deter- 
mine more than the half of human actions. 
Self-interest is the usual goal we propose 
upon starting, but we so often wander out 
of the straight road into enticing-looking 
bypaths, in the mazes of which we some- 
times lose ourselves, and never find the 
way back. It is said that Mazarin com- 
pleted Richelieu’s work ; truly he followed 
up the policy of his great predecessor as 
far as his own dissimilar nature would 
permit him; but the one was an oak that 
braved every tempest unflinchingly, the 
other a reed that bent before the storm, 
and, whén it was past, rose up straight 
and supple as before. Richelieu was half 
lion, half fox; Mazarin was all fox and no 
lion. Richelieu had given an impetus to his 
work that carried it resistlessly on to its 
appointed end; he would have crushed 
the Fronde in fewer weeks than it existed 
years, and but for what he had done it 
would have assumed proportions terrible 
as the League, but he had crippled the 
hands which would have made it so, and 
his mighty genius asserted itself even in 
the grave. 

Mazarin possessed one amiable virtue — 
clemency. His whole career is unmarked 
by one vindictive or sanguinary act; never 
had minister caused so little blood to flow 
by the axe, and never had minister enemies 
more numerous and bloodthirsty. This is 
rare and unique praise for a man of that 
age. But we must remember that the 
Italians were at least a century in advance 
of the French in civilization. Let us not, 
however, begrudge him this virtue, for he 
had few others. 


From The Spectator. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S HEROINES. 


WHETHER Gwendolen Harleth be the 
leading character in George Eliot’s new 
story or not, — rumour says that the first 
section is misleading in this respect, and 
that we shall find the young lady to whose 
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self-will and selfishness so elaborate a 
study is devoted in the first section, a 
minor character on the whole, — this 
seems to us certain, that if she be not 
meant to play a considerable part in the 
story, and to reap somewhat liberally the 
seed sown in early self-indulgence, there 
has been some little mistake made in mak- 
ing so careful a study of the character in 
germ. For clearly as yet it is in germ, 
and clearly, too, if it fades away into a 
character of ordinary selfishness, it will 
not be in keeping with the delineation al- 
ready given. All her most brilliant stud- 
ies of female character display, like her 
writings in general, a certain definiteness 
of bent, in which one characteristic is 
uppermost, and is painted with a distinct- 
ness of outline and clearness of touch 
which make the character containing it 
memorable. She is very fond of dwelling 
on the deep conventional vein in women, 
and has sometimes even made it attractive, 
though much oftener the reverse. In her 
last story there were two such characters, 
Celia and Rosamond, and though the latter 
was by far the deeper study of the two, 
and presented a picture of conventional 
sweetness, prettiness, selfishness, and 
superficiality, such as it will not be easy to 
find a companion for in the whole range 
of English literature, Celia’s character 
was, at least, equally definitely drawn in 
its more amiable and natural convention- 
alism, and in proportion to the care and 
space given to it, the trait of convention- 
alism was quite equally prominent. Again, 
in the admirable sketch of Nancy Lam- 
meter, —the heroine, if there be a hero- 
ine, in “Silas Marner,” —George Eliot 
has given us the same vein of character, 
though there in connection with it a depth 
of inherited traditional prepossession and 
a warmth of womanly disinterestedness; 
which make it lovable, instead of even 
faintly unpleasing. On the other hand, in 
Romola, in Maggie of “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” and in the Dorothea of “ Middle- 
march,” she has made a study of women 
the current of whose nature runs against 
this conventionalism, and whose life is in 
some degree a war with it, either in the 
moral or the intellectual region ; and here, 
again, the depth and intensity of the pur- 
pose which was in the author’s mind are 
equally conspicuous. But if Gwendolen 
Harleth is meant to succumb to the con- 
ventional limits imposed on selfishness by 
social influence, George Eliot has certainly 
struck a wrong note at starting. The idea 
of the character is indeed intellectual am- 
bition without originality, but it is moral 
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self-will of a sort which must end in trans- 
gressing conventional limits as the pres- 
sure of life increases. It would be quite 
contrary to George Eliot’s manner to lay 
so much stress on this as she has done, 
and then merge this feature of Gwendo- 
len’s character in conventional traits. We 
do not know a case in which George 
Eliot has carefully drawn a feminine char- 
acter without an emphasis, without a 
stress, without a certain concentrativeness 
of manner which make it impossible to 
miss her purpose, or to doubt that that 
purpose is part and parcel of her sketch. 
She has, of course, made many clever 
sketches of witty or humorous women like 
Mrs. Poyser, or Mrs. Cadwallader, and in 
her degree, too, Nancy Lammeter, alread 

referred to; but the lightness of touc 

here applies rather to their sayings than 
to the portraiture of their characters, and 
if we were asked what Mrs. Cadwallader 
or Mrs. Poyser would be in themselves, if 
the mother-wit which is the principal feat- 
ure in them could be conceived as dormant 
for a time, we doubt if any reader, how- 
ever careful, could form a very distinct 
impression. So far as their liveliness or 
sagacity goes, it is a voice which some- 
what conceals the real bent of the mind 
within. You see that in their case George 
Eliot was not giving us a lightly-touched 
character, — indeed, she has little interest 
in women, unless she has exough interest 
either to sympathize with or dislike them, 
—but rather diversifying her story by 
their vivacious sayings. ‘We may take it 
almost as a general rule, that when George 
Eliot paints a woman’s character at all, 
she herself regards it with some very 
strongly marked feeling, and cannot, there- 
fore, paint it with a light hand. The 
sketch of Celia is, perhaps, the nearest 
thing to the display of a light hand in her 
female characters, but she cannot at all 
conceal her profound though kindly con- 
tempt for Celia, and she brings it out here 
and there so as to produce on the reader 
something like the effect of a dissonance. 
Hence it seems to us that if Gwendolen 
Harleth is not going to be a very carefully 
elaborated study, she will be a flaw in the 
artof the story. There is too much pur- 
pose and point displayed already in the 
initial sketch of her to render it possible, 
with any true regard to art, to shade the 
character off into a new type of purely 
conventional selfishness. The stress laid 
on her self-will and imperiousness has al- 
ready gone too far to admit of these qual- 
ities being confined within the limits which 
social convention imposes. George Eliot 
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has indeed studied these limits carefully, 
and well knows how powerful they are. 
But she has as carefully prepared us in 
this character for a selfishness which 
should pass the limits of the conventional, 
and hurry on into flagrant evil, or even 
crime. 

It is quite true, we suppose, that many 
of the women of this great novelist will be 
the delights of English literature as long 
as the language endures. The spiritual 
beauty of Dinah, the childish and almost 
involuntary selfishness and love of ease 
which give a strange pathos to the tragic 
fate of Hetty, the vague ardour of Doro- 
thea, the thin amiability, but thorough 
unlovableness, of Rosamond, all these, 
and many other feminine paintings by the 
same hand, will be historic pictures in our 
literature, if human foresight be worth 
anything, at least as long as Sir Walter 
Scott’s studies of James, and Baby Charles, 
and Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart, and Lei- 
cester are regarded as historic pictures in 
this land. But George Eliot’s heroines 
are certainly never likely to be remarkable 
for airiness of touch. Itis not Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but rather Vandyk, or even 
Rembrandt, among the _portrait-painters 
whom she resembles. She is always in 
earnest about her women, and makes the 
reader in earnest too,— you cannot pass 
her characters by with mere amusement, 
as you can many of Shakespeare’s and 
some of Scott’s, and not a few of Miss 
Austen’s. There is the Puritan intensity 
of feeling, the Miltonic weight of thought, 
in all George Eliot’s drawings of women. 
If they are superficial in character and 
feeling, the superficiality is insisted on as 
asort of crime. If they are not superfi- 
cial, the depth is brought out with an en- 
ergy that is sometimes almost painful. 
We have the same kind of exaltation of 
tone which Milton so dearly loved in 
most of George Eliot’s poems; indeed, 
these poems have a distinctly Miltonic 
weight both of didactic feeling and of the 
rhythm which comes of it. In “ Arm- 
gart,” for example, there is all the Mil- 
tonic tone of feeling applied, in rhythm 
often almost as Miltonic, to measure the 
standard of a woman’s ambition and devo- 
tion. Thus her world of women, at all 
events, is a world of larger stature than 
the average world we know; indeed, she 
can hardly sketch the shadows and phan- 
toms by which so much of the real world 
is peopled, without impatience and scorn. 
She cannot laugh at the world — of 
women at least —as other writers equally 
great can. Where is there such a picture 





as Miss Austen’s of Lydia Bennet in 
“Pride and Prejudice,” or Mrs. Elton in 
“ Emma,” or even Emma herself, or Miss 
Crawford in “ Mansfield Park;” or even 
such pictures as Sir Walter Scott’s Di 
Vernon and Catharine Seyton? With 
men, it is true, George Eliot can deal 
somewhat more lightly. Mr. Brooke, for 
instance, and Mr. Cadwallader in “ Mid- 
dlemarch,” and the admirable parish clerk, 
Mr. Macey, in “Silas Marner,” and the 
rector and his son in the new tale of 
“ Daniel Deronda,” are touched off with 
comparative lightness of manner. Our 
author probably indulges more neutrality 
of feeling in relation to men than she does 
in relation to women. She does not re- 
gard them as beings whose duty it is to be 
very much in earnest, and who are almost 
contemptible or wicked if they are other- 
wise. And yet she handles even -men 
more gravely than most novelists. She 
has more of the stress and assiduity of 
Richardson than of the ease of Fielding 
in her drawing. Nevertheless, there are 
many of her male creations — Fred Vincy, 
in “ Middlemarch,” is an excellent exam- 
ple — who have really but little earnest- 
ness in them, and yet who are not so con- 
sciously weighed in the balance and found 
wanting as the woman in the same condi- 
tion. There is something of the large 
and grave statuesque style in all George 
Eliot’s studies of women. She cannot 
bear to treat them with indifference. If 
they are not what she approves, she makes 
it painfully, emphatically evident. If they 
are, she dwells upon their earnestness and 
aspiration with an almost Puritanic moral 
intensity, which shows how eagerly she 
muses on her ideal of woman’s life. 





From The SaturdayReview. 
THE QUAKER’S HAT. 


A veErY big book might be written on 
the part played by the hat in history. If 
the mad hatter of “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
had undertaken to write a history of the 
world, he could have summed up the lead- 
ing epochs in the development of Euro- 
pean civilization under headings desig- 
nated by the prominent headpiece of 
each epoch. What better symbol for the 
old Greek epoch than the stephanos, for 
the old Roman epoch than the civic 
crown, for the Byzantine empire than the 
diadem, for the Middle Ages than the papal 
tiara, or for the revolution than the donnet 
rouge? 
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Perhaps no other human headpiece has 
been the cause of so much stir in society 
as the hat of George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism. We have seen the pilgrims 
at Thonon, in Savoy, kiss the hat which 
the eager Francis de Sales forgot to put 
on his head when he started upon his 
preaching mission against the Calvinists. 
What would one give to see the far more 
important hat which George Fox first re- 
fused to put off in the presence of the mag- 
istrates and ministers of Cromwell’s reign? 
“ Proud flesh,” says George Fox, “looks 
for hat-honour.” The refusal to uncov- 
er the head before the magistrates, like 
many other parts of the Quaker ritual, 
had been intermittently attempted b 
some of the earlier Puritans. “Saltmars 
was the first,” says Dr. King, in his “ Life 
of John Locke,” “ that began to be scrupu- 
lous about the hat.” It appears, however, 
from Camden’s Annals, that more than a 
century earlier Hachet and some of the 
first Marprelates refused, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, to take off their hats before the 
magistrates. That which was undefined 
and tentative for a few here and there 
among the forerunners of Quakerism be- 
came a fixed and hard ritual for thousands 
when it was adopted by the powerful mind 
of George Fox. He claimed a divine 
commandment for his apparent want of 
respect and politeness. ‘“ When the Lord 
sent me forth into the world He forbade 
me to put off my hat to any, high or low. 
O the rage that was then in the priests, 
magistrates, professors, and people of all 
sorts! But the Lord shewed me that it 
was an honour invented by men in the 
fall and in the alienation from God, who 
were offended if it were not given them, 
and yet would be looked upon as saints.” 
His disciples accepted at once and with- 
out hesitation the command to pay no 
“hat-honour” to their neighbours, and 
were satisfied with the arguments pro- 
duced by their leader. Before they came 
into conflict with the higher powers upon 
this point they had to endure “blows, 
punches, and beatings for not putting off 
their hats to men,” and often “had their 
hats violently plucked off and thrown 
away.” Many a good Quaker, George 
Fox tells us, lost a good hat through his 
resolute obedierice to this novel unsocial 
ritualism. Many Quaker tradesmen lost 
their customers at the first, for “ the people 
were shy of them, and would not trade 
with them, when Friends could not put off 
their hats, nor bow, nor use flattering 
words in salutations, nor go into the fash- 
ions and customs of the world; so for a 
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time some Friends that were tradesmen 
could hardly get money enough to buy 
bread.” But when it was discovered that 
the yea of these queer persons “ was yea, 
and their nay was nay,” their customers 
returned, until the complaint became 
common in the north of England amongst 
“envious professors, if we Tet these Qua- 
kers alone, they will take the trade of the 
nation.” 

The first occasion on which the Qua- 
ker’s hat came publicly and officially into 
trouble was at the Launceston Assizes in 
the year 1656, before no less a person than 
Chief-Justice Glynn, “When we were 
brought into the court,” says Fox, “we 
stood a pretty while with our hats on, and 
all was quict, and I was moved to say, 
‘Peace be amongst you!’ ‘Why do you 
not put your hats off?’ said the judge to 
us. We said nothing. ‘Put off your 
hats,’ said the judge again. Still we said 
nothing. Then said the judge, ‘ The 
court commands you to put off your hats.’ ” 
George Fox, with amazing simplicity, 
asked for some Scriptural instances of 
any magistrate commanding prisoners to 
put off their hats. He next asked to be 
shown, “either printed or written, any 
law of England that did command such a 
thing.” Then the judge grew very angry, 
and said, “I do not carry my law-books 
on my back.” “ But,” said Fox, “tell me 
where it is printed in any statute-book, 
that I may read it.” The chief-justice 
cried out “ Prevaricator!” and ordered 
the Quakers to be taken away. When 
they were brought before him again, the 
chief-justice asked Fox whether hats were 
mentioned at all in the Bible? “Yes,” 
said the Quaker, “in the third of Daniel, 
where thou mayst read that the children 
were cast into the fiery furnace by Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s command with their coats, 
their hose, and their hats on!” Here 
was a proof that even a heathen king al- 
lowed men to wear hats in his presence. 
“This plain instance stopped him,” says 
Fox. “So he cried again, ‘Take them 
away, gaoler ;’ accordingly we were taken 
away, and thrust in among the thieves, 
where we were kept a great while.” After 
nine weeks’ imprisonment “ for nothing but 
about their hats,” as the chief-justice told 
them, they were again brought before him, 
grimly wearing the offending head-gear. 
“Take off their hats,” said the judge to 
the gaoler. “Which he did,” says Fox, 
“and gave them unto us; and we put them 
on again. Then the judge began to make 
a great speech, how he represented the 
lord protector’s person, and that he had 
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made him lord chief justice of England.” 
The Quakers were incorrigible. They 
were sent back to prison, but not really so 
much for the wearing of their hats as for 
the suspicion that they were royalist emis- 
saries affecting religious singularity in 
order to win their way amongst the ex- 
treme Puritans. Indeed a Major Seely 
actually gave evidence —false enough — 
that he had heard George Fox boast that 
he “ could raise forty thousand men at an 
hour’s warning, involve the nation in blood, 
and so bring in King Charles.” 

These first public prosecutions for the 
sake of the hat happened in 1656. In the 
following year John ap John was put in 
prison at Tenby for wearing his hat in the 
church. George Fox went to the mayor, 
justice, and governor of the prison, and 
asked them why the Quaker was impris- 
oned, while the Puritan minister was left 
in freedom; he had seen the minister “in 
the steeple-house, with two caps on his 
head, a black one and a white one, while 
John ap John had but one.” The brims 
of the “priest’s” hat were cut off; the 
brims of the Quaker’s hat were left on “ to 
defend him from the weather.” Was the 
difference in brims cause enough for im- 
prisonment? “ These are frivolous things,” 
said the governor. “ Why.then,” replied 
the patriarch of the Quakers, “dost thou 
cast my friend into prison for frivolous 
things?” Inthe year 1658 many Friends 
were in trouble in London with Sir Henry 
Vane, “who, being chairman of commit- 
tee, would not suffer Friends to come in, 
except they would put off their hats. Now, 
many of us having been imprisoned upon 
contempts (as they called them) for not 
putting off our hats, it was not a likely 
thing that Friends, who had suffered so 
long for it from others, should put off 
their hats for him.” Vane, however, did 
not make so much ado about it as the 
country justices or the high legal officers 
had done. After some slight word-con- 
flict, he allowed these quaint irreconcila- 
bles to plead before him with covered 
heads. 

George Fox speaks of the restoration 
of Charles II. as a judgment-day “upon 
that hypocritical generation of professors, 
who, being got into power, grew proud, 
haughty, and cruel beyond others, and per- 
secuted the people of God” (his periphra- 
sis for Quakers) “without pity. O the 
daily reproaches, revilings, and beatings 
we underwent amongst them, even in the 
highways, because we would not put off 
our hats to them!” The Restoration 
did not bring about a total cessation of 
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Quaker persecution, but it brought some 
amelioration of theircondition. ‘The easy- 
going Charles II., always personally toler- 
ant, was much more amused than offend- 
ed when the Quakers refused to uncover 
their heads in his presence. Not only 
upon Fox himself, but upon Hubberthorn, 
Ellis Hooke, and several others, the king 
made a very pleasing impression. In De- 
cember I Charles granted an interview 
to Thomas Moore, of Hartswood, who had 
been a justice of peace, in order to re- 
ceive a petition upon Quaker suffering. 
There was much debate amongst the 
courtiers, in the presence of the king, 
what they should do with this sturdy 
Quaker’s hat. All agreed that he could 
not be called in with his hat on, and that 
he would never take it off himself. Some 
proposed that it might be removed gently 
by the clerk of the council. The king, 
the greatest gentleman of them all, de- 
clared that the hat should not be taken off 
at all, unless Thomas himself chose to re- 
move it; no other should take it off. 
“When I saw the king at the head of the 
table with the rest of the council,” says 
Moore, “I made a stop, not knowing but 
that I might give offence ; when one of the 
council spoke to me and said, ‘ You may 
go up; it is the _— pleasure that you 
may come to him with your haton.’” His 
whole account of the interview shows that 
there was not a particle of rudeness or 
impertinent self-assertion in the sturdy 
Quaker. Six years later, when Adam 
Barfoot “came out of Huntingdonshire to 
warn the king,” he met Charles at White- 
hall, “betimes in the morning, going a- 
hunting.” Adam “stepped to the coach- 
side,” says Ellis Hooke, in a letter to Mar- 
garet Fell, “and laid his hand upon it, 
and said, ‘King Charles, my message is 
this day unto thee, in the behalf of God’s 
poor, afflicted, suffering people.’” When 
he came to the coach-side, the footman 
took off his hat; “but the king bid him 
give the man his hat again, and was very 
mild and moderate.” Similar testimonies 
to the good-natured and gentle manner of 
Charles II. from men who were the very 
opposite of courtiers and cavaliers, occur 
frequently in the autobiographies and let- 
ters of the first generation of Quakers. 
They were quite as determined to re- 
main covered before Charles’s Parliament 
as before Charles himself. In May 1661, 
Edward Burrough and two other Quakers 
were cited before a Parliamentary commit- 
tee. There were “some obstructions,” 
says Burrough, “about our hats, which at 
last were taken off by one of them.” A 
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few days later, some members procured! king and by himself. “ My hat,” said he, 


four Quakers admittance to plead at the 
bar of the House against the proposed bill 
to “compel certain persons called Quakers 
to take lawful oaths.” By the vote of the 
House they were called in; “and after 
some little debate at the door by some of 
the members about our hats,” says Bur- 
rough, “the sergeant came and told us 
we might come in with our hats on or off, 
which we would. So into the House we 
were conducted by him, with our hats on; 
and within the House near the bar he took 
them off.” The hat had, in fact, become 
the war-standard of this quaint army of 
non-fighters, and its victorious mainte- 
nance is chronicled always with a kind of 
gleeful and quiet humour by the Quaker 
autobiographers. 

In the seventeenth century it seems to 
have been as usual for men to keep the 
hat on in some assemblies which were not 
religious as it is now for women to wear 
their hats or bonnets at all public assem- 
blies. In the account of the meeting of the 
English “Academy, or Royal Society,” 
in the “ Travels of the Grand Duke Cos- 
mo,” in the year 1669, it is implied that the 
fathers of scientific congresses conduct- 
ed their business with their hats on. 
“They observe the ceremony of speaking 
to the president uncovered, waiting from 
him permission to be covered.” ‘The re- 
fusal of hat-honour by the Quakers was at 
first a chance testimony against supposed 
worldly and unreal courtesy; but in time 
the negative refusal to take off the hat 
was fossilized into a kind of positive ritual- 
istic symbol; it became the duty of a 
Friend of God to keep his haton. When 
William Penn, a man of utterly different 
spirit fram George Fox, was at the court 
of the religious Princess Elizabeth at 
Herford, in 1677, he argued against hat- 
honour in the language of his spiritual 
master. “The hat choketh” (he said to 
“a certain graef or earl”) “because it 
telleth tales. It telleth what people are ; 
it marketh men for separatists; it is a 
blowing a trumpet, and visibly crossing 
the world; and this, the fear of man can- 
not abide.” But, when he was closeted 
with his own sovereign, he spoke of the 
Quaker’s hat in a more courtierly and less 
pretentious tone. The king asked Penn 
to give him his own explanation of the 
difference between their religions, Roman 
Catholicism and Quakerism. The Quaker 
answered by pointing out the symbolical 
difference between the hats worn by the 





“is plain. Thine is adorned with ribbons 
and feathers. The only difference be- 
tween our religions lies in the ornaments 
which have been added to thine.” No 
Quaker of the Commonwealth period could 
have brought himself to give utterance to 
such a mild definition of Popery. The 
Quaker’s peculiar hat, after lingering long 
as an exterior sign of the religion of the 
wearer, has now nearly wholly disappeared. 
Whether the refusal of hat-honour is dis- 
appearing with the broad-brimmed sym- 
bol, we do not know, but we believe that 
there are some “ Friends” who remove 
their hats to ladies, and we know that 
there are some who take them off when 
they visit 2 church. 

We must not omit to mention that the 
fiercest controversy within the Quaker 
sect itself in Fox’s time was also con- 
nected with the hat. The once famous 
John Perrot determined to out-Quaker 
Quakerism, and to develop it along those 
lines which Fox had pleased to cut short. 
Fox often speaks bitterly of this schis- 
matic and of “those that run out from 
truth with him.” Perrot naturally asked 
why, if it were no true honour to neigh- 
bours and magistrates to remove the hat 
to them, it can be true honour to God to 
remove the hat to Him? — which Fox and 
his disciples invariably did in prayer. 
God, said Perrot, does not demand hat- 
honour but heart-honour. He spoke too 
late, however. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century there was no longer suffi- 
cient raw material in England for the 
formation of new sects; the amazing re- 
ligious productiveness of the nation had 
come to an end. The general Quaker 
body remained content with the casuistic 
arguments provided by their leader for the 
retention of the inherited habit of uncov- 
ering the head in worship. Fox’s latest 
declaration on the subject of the hat was 
made at Harlingen, in Friesland, in 1677. 
We quote it for the proverb which he 
cites: — “The very Turks,” says he, 
“mock at the Christians in their proverb, 
saying, ‘The Christians spend much of 
their time in putting off their hats, and 
showing their bare heads to one another.’ 
Now is not the Turk’s proverb a reproach 
to the Christians, and have not you (the 
burgomaster and council of Harlingen) 
fined and imprisoned many because they 
would not put off their hats to you, and 
show you their bare head?” 
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THE Dutch are a people who in many 
respects command the respect of the 
world. Their little country possesses 
comparatively few natural resources, and 
ret they have made so much of it, and 
they have been compelled to cultivate the 
virtues of frugality and industry to such 
an extent, that the people as a whole are 
probably better off than those of any 
other country in the world. Small as the 
country is, it is only by the exercise of 
great skill and constant watchfulness that 
they are able to prevent its being over- 
whelmed by the German Ocean. In 
this unfortunately they have not always 
been successful. Over and over again 
has the sea burst in upon them, layin 
waste their dearly-loved country, an 
sweeping away thousands of the inhabit- 
ants. It has only been after many se- 
vere lessons that they have learned how 
to keep the invader back. And within re- 
cent years they themselves have taken 
the offensive, and determined to drive out 
old Neptune from lands which he has 
possessed for centuries. Even in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they 
succeeded in draining many small areas 
of land, and during the present century 
many marshes and lakes have been 
brought under cultivation, including Lake 
Haarlem, upwards of forty thousand 
acres in extent. In this way about three 
hundred and fifty square miles of land, 
mostly devoted to pasture, have been re- 
claimed, and that entirely by means of 
windmills. 

Now, however, that the applications of 
steam-power have reached such perfec- 
tion, this enterprising people have deter- 
mined upon an enterprise much more gi- 
gantic than any they have hitherto at- 
tempted,— nothing less than the drainage 
of the Zuyder-Zee. Until the end of the 
thirteenth century the area now occupied 
by that arm of the ocean seems to have 
been mostly dry land, with a lake in the 
centre, which by means of a river drained 
into the German Ocean. At the time 
mentioned, however, in 1282 according to 
some authorities, the sea broke through 
what is now the Strait of Helder, and con- 
verted the dry land into a gulf. 

For many years the drainage of the 
Zuyder-Zee has occupied the attention of 
the Dutch government and of engineers, 
but it is only since the improvements in 
the application of steam that the idea has 
been seriously entertained. At last a 
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scheme has been adopted, after many 
years’ careful research and consideration, 
for the details of which we are indebted 
to the French journal Z’E£xplorateur. 

As early as 1865 a Dutch Crédit Fon- 
cier Association took up the scheme at 
the suggestion of Mr. Rochussen, an emi- 
nent statesman, and employed two engi- 
neers, M. Beijerinck, who drained the 
Haarlem Lake, and M. Stieltjes. These 
reported on the practicability of draining 
the southern, the shallowest and most fer- 
tile, half of the inland sea. Soundings 
were made, and numerous specimens of 
the bottom brought up, and in short a 
thorough investigation made from a‘ geo- 
logical and agronomic point of view. The 
result of these investigations was most 
favourable, and the specimens submitted 
to the analysis of a distinguished agricul- 
tural chemist, M. van Bemmelen, having 
been found to consist of alluvial clay or 
loam of the first quality and of great 
depth, over an extent of four-fifths of the 
bottom of the sea, the society entered 
into negotiations with the government. A 
government commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question from an eco- 
nomic and scientific point of view, and 
after an investigation lasting about two 
years, gave in their report in April, 1868. 
This report was in favour of granting a 
concession to the Crédit Foncier, when- 
ever that company could present a defi- 
nite plan that would obviate all existing 
objections. The society, after further 
consideration, requested the government 
to delegate a commission of specialists to 
report further on the scheme, taking into 
consideration all the interests concerned, 
and to decide upon the plan best adapted 
to carry the scheme into execution. After 
three years’ thorough consideration the 
commission gave in a voluminous report 
in April, 1873, which declared that the 
project from an engineering point of view 
was practicable ; that the clearing of the 
new lands would be a difficult and very ex- 
pensive enterprise, but that the experience 
acquired and the. progress of science 
would furnish the means of overcoming 
these difficulties, and making the enter- 
prise a benefit to the country. 

The drainage will be effected in that 
part of the gulf lying between the prov- 
inces of Guelderland, Utrecht, and North 
Holland, over an extent of 195,300 hectares 
(about seven hundred and forty square 
miles, nearly equal to 7 el area of Surrey, 
and about one hundr iles larger than 
the Dutch province of Zeeland), by means 
of a principal dike or embankment of forty 
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kilometres in length, fifty metres broad at 
the base, and raised five metres above the 
ordinary tides, to be constructed from the 
left bank of the mouth of the Yssel to the 
island of Urk, and from hence to the town 
of Enkhuyzen in the province of North 
Holland. The inclosed area will be di- 
vided into squares, and numerous pump- 
ing steam-engines will then be set to work, 
having a collective force of nine thousand 
four hundred horse-power. The commis- 
sion estimates that the work will be en- 
tirely accomplished in sixteen years, and 
that it will cost a sum of 10,000,000/. not 
including the interest of the capital em- 
ployed; or 1,600,000/, for preparatory 
works, provisional circular canals, etc., 
about 2,760,000/. for the construction of the 
dike, and the rest for the purchase of en- 
gines, the drainage proper, and the con- 
struction of reservoirs, internal canals, 
roads, railway lines, and works preparatory 
to bringing the new lands under culture. 
The interest on the above sum will 
raise it to 13,400,000/,, but one-fourth of 
this will be granted as a subsidy by gov- 
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ernment, which will be amply compensat- 
ed by the comparatively enormous addi- 
tion to its small territory. 

Of the 473,000 acres to be drained, 
four-fifths, as we have said, are of great 
value, composed as they are of a bed of 
more than a metre thick of the most fer- 
tile mud deposited for centuries by the 
Yssel and other rivers of which the Zuy- 
der-Zee is the receptacle. Only one-fifth 
consists of land of less value and of sands 
which will be useful in constructing the 
base of the dike, or to establish large res- 
ervoirs, indispensable in all drainage 
work, for the reception of the waters until 
they can be conveyed tothe sea. Deduc- 
tion being made for the land absorbed by 
these works, by canals, dikes, roads, etc. 
etc., there will remain upwards of 400,- 
000 acres suitable for culture, and the sell- 
ing value of which ought considerably to 
exceed the expenses of the enterprise. 
Every one must wish that this bold and 
really beneficent scheme may be carried 
out with complete success. 





Brains. —A brain attains its highest utility, 
as distinguished from its highest development, 
when it can not only absorb from others and 
direct its own further evolutions, but can also 
organize and regulate the working of other 
brains under its own superintendence and con- 
trol. This power it is which enables the 
rising merchant or manufacturer to utilize 
other brains, to either use them for purposes 
of comparative mental drudgery, or to per- 
form higher work under the immediate super- 
intendence of the ruling brain. By such 
means the single brain can multiply its work- 
ing indefinitely by a well-selected series of 
other brains under itself ; a few brains of com- 
paratively high order regulating the working 
of numerous brains of a lower order, which 
perform the purely mechanical mental work. 
Such is the organization of a first-rate busi- 
ness in full working order. Of a precisely 
similar nature is the co-ordinating and ruling 
power of such men as Cromwell, Napoleon, 
or Washington, whose single brains controlled 
nations and peoples. The highest of all 
forms of brain-value must be clearly differen- 
tiated from several similar but really unlike 
forms of control ; and the rule of brute force 
must not be confounded with it. Such rule 
we sce in the lower animals, where the red 
ant enslaves the black ant, and where the 





power to kill in fight enables a lower organism 
to subordinate another of a higher but less 
warlike form. -A similar supremacy of mere 
brute force and animal courage over higher 
intellectual development lacking these quali- 
ties, is far from uncommon in history. In this 
the capacity to slay in war has exerted a 
supremacy which is far removed from that of 
one organizing brain over other brains inferior 
to it in power, in development, or subordi- 
nated by the pressure of the environment. 
The power to aid the working of one brain by 
a trained staff of subordinates is utilized by 
our legislators, and by’such means it is essayed 
to transmute an ordinary politician into a far- 
sighted statesman. But this inversion of a 
normal process, though ingenious, is not suc- 
cessful, and the difference betwixt the work- 
ing of a department under a natural -chief is 
very great from its operation under a merely 
nominal chief. Thus it is that in most of our 
public institutions the character of the chief 
tints that of each and all of his subordinates. 
It is in commerce that the value of a brain 
capable of controlling other brains, and so in- 
creasing its utility, is best seen. In the pro- 
fessions this employment of vicarious brains 
is either entirely impossible, or, if possible, 
only to a very limited degree. 
Medical Examiner. 





